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T ower Hamlets Respect has 
suffered a damaging rift after 
a clumsy attempt, apparent¬ 
ly supported by council group 
leader Abjol Miah, to unseat the 
main Socialist Workers Party- 
backed officers and replace them 
with members from the ‘Bengali 
community’. 

Miah, together with fellow 
councillors Shamim Ahmed Chow- 
dhury and Mohammed Mamun 
Rashid, were among those who 
boycotted 
Tower Hamlets 
annual general 
meeting in pro¬ 
test at the barring 
of 45 new recruits. 
The new applicants 
had allegedly 
been pulled in to 
vote for an al- 
**' ternative slate 
of officers. 

I. _ The July 4 

AGM, held at 
the Brady Centre, 
_ Hanbury Street, 

was attended by 
around 80 members, 
but there were almost the 
same number again who re¬ 
mained outside. These includ¬ 
ed not only the rejected 
recruits, but their sympa¬ 
thisers and those who had 
recruited them, headed 
by Azmal Hussain, who 
L. had been nominated as 

” chair in opposition to 

the SWP-supported Glyn 
Robbins. 

Things started off innocuous¬ 
ly enough: there were the usual 
announcements of coming 
events, and various reports 


from officers and activists in or¬ 
ganisations like Defend Council 
Housing. Although the noise from 
those in the corridor outside the 
hall could be heard, not everyone 
was aware that this had any con¬ 
nection to the meeting itself 

The controversy was brought 
into the open when the last item 
on the agenda - the election of 
officers - was reached. In addition 
to comrade Robbins four others 
who are either SWP members or 
close to the SWP were opposed 
by the Hussain slate. SWPers Sam 
James (membership secretary) and 
James Meadway (press officer) 
were challenged by Mujibul Islam 
and Ismail Hussain respectively, 
while Socialist Resistance sup¬ 
porter Liam McQuade (treasurer) 
was opposed by Ana Mia and or¬ 
ganising secretary Mehdi Hassan 
by Mir Ezaz Ali. 

SWP member Jackie Turner (sec¬ 
retary), who seems to enjoy more 
respect than other SWP members, 
was not opposed. Neither were 
three other SWP comrades who 
filled some of the minor posts - Re¬ 
becca Townsend (youth officer), 
Paul McGarr (trade union officer) 
and Maggie Falshaw (election 
campaign coordinator). 

For the elections comrade Turn¬ 
er took over the chair, as she was 
unopposed herself, and candi¬ 
dates were invited to address the 
meeting. Comrade Robbins was 
first up. He acknowledged the 
challenge to his chairmanship 
and added: “As long as the organ¬ 
isation is open and democratic 
then we have nothing to fear.” 
However, while he was giving his 
speech there was a distraction 
from outside, and George Gallo¬ 


way disappeared to investigate. 

At the end of comrade Robbins’ 
speech, Jackie asked for Azmal 
Flussain to come forward. He was 
not forthcoming, so comrade 
Turner said she would speak for a 
minute while we waited for Hus¬ 
sain to come back. It was a very 
long minute, with more distrac¬ 
tions from outside, and he never 
did return. Comrade Turner then 
called on Ana Mia to step forward. 
He did not show. Not to be de¬ 
terred, she asked for Mujibul Is¬ 
lam, who also did not appear. By 
this time comrade Turner was get¬ 
ting a bit frantic. 

It was then that George Gallo¬ 
way raised a point of order. He 
said he had just been outside and 
felt honour-bound to report to the 
meeting the feelings of those out¬ 
side - including councillors Miah, 
Chowdhury and Rashid, all of 
Shadwell ward. He said: “Appar¬ 
ently a large number of members 
who had been given entrance 
slips to the meeting had refused 
to enter because a larger number 
who thought they were members 
had not been admitted.” He said 
that he had been told their mem¬ 
bership applications had been re¬ 
jected because they were not on 
the electoral roll, they were incom¬ 
plete, the handwriting could not 
be read (he introduced a joke to 
lighten the atmosphere, saying he 
knew that doctors’ handwriting 
was bad ... no one was in a laugh¬ 
ing mood, however). 

Galloway stated there was a big¬ 
ger issue - a public relations prob¬ 
lem and at worst a legal problem - in 
that people who thought they were 

... continued on back page 
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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Marxist party 

The political situation is crying out for 
a new working class political party - 
this has been recognised by most ac¬ 
tivists on the left. However, the real 
question is what kind of party? 

It is not enough to recycle old re¬ 
formist programmes and organisa¬ 
tional methods. The bankruptcy and 
breakdown of old organisations are a 
symptom of the fact that their politics 
are inadequate to deal with the present 
situation. We believe that only a par¬ 
ty which is openly Marxist, and works 
both to develop theory and theoreti¬ 
cal understanding and to rebuild the 
workers’ movement with the aim of 
overthrowing capitalism, is able to 
deal with the present crisis. 

Stalinism has collapsed and the so¬ 
cial democracy that was sustained by 
it has lapsed into promoting austerity 
and reaction. In turn this has exposed 
the political bankruptcy of the frag¬ 
ments of the far left, most of which ei¬ 
ther cannot break away from a 
long-term orientation to reformism or, 
in the case of the SWP, have marched 
even further to the right in search of a 
popular base - Respect being a right- 
wing, communalist organisation - a 
new kind of unpopular front. 

The irony in a time of economic and 
social crisis is to see the far left, which 
claims to be Marxist, trying to glue 
back together the fragments of a shat¬ 
tered refonnism in an effort to repro¬ 
duce versions of the old Labour Party. 
This is due to the belief that Marxists 
must appear in public to belong to a 
formation to their right in order to 
have popular appeal and can be seen 
particularly in the SSP and the Social¬ 
ist Party’s Campaign for a New Work¬ 
ers’ Party. 

This irony is redoubled as the cap¬ 
italist class has made it absolutely 
clear it not only will not willingly con¬ 
cede reform, but wants to hammer 
down workers’ wages and living 
standards, as the economy becomes 
more crisis-ridden. For this reason the 
only way the ruling class would con¬ 
cede serious reforms is if it wanted to 
buy time in the face of a direct threat 
by revolutionary, Marxist organisa¬ 
tions with a mass following. Refonn¬ 
ism itself can deliver nothing except 
further defeats and betrayals. 

In contrast to the limited horizons 
of the existing left groups, the collapse 
of Stalinism has removed the major 
blockage to the political advance of 
the working class - the horrific nature 
of the Stalinist countries, combined 
with the bureaucratic control of the or¬ 
ganisations of the working class, pre¬ 
vented a serious challenge to the 
capitalist class for 70 years. Now this 
road is cleared, revolutionaries have 
the chance to advocate an alternative 
form of society - communism - with¬ 
out this being confused with the hor¬ 
rors of Stalinist prison camps. 

Not only are refonnism and Stalin¬ 
ism bankrupted and exhausted, but 
bourgeois democracy itself is increas¬ 
ingly discredited. Universal suffrage 
was only conceded in most imperial¬ 
ist countries in response to the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution and, as the crisis 
becomes more acute, these institu¬ 
tions are increasingly sidelined and 
held in contempt by both the ruling 
class and the working class. 

The following are some key points 

• The party should be openly Marx¬ 
ist and in favour of the overthrow of 
capitalism. 

• The party has to overcome the pro¬ 
foundly anti-democratic influences of 
the Stalinists and the miserable inter¬ 
nal regimes of the sects. We are in fa¬ 
vour of the maximum possible degree 


of internal democracy: the party can¬ 
not afford ‘bureaucratic centralism’, 
elites or self-appointed leaders. All 
party officers must be elected and re¬ 
callable by the members, including 
those who work for the party. Party 
employees and any comrades elected 
to bourgeois democratic institutions 
should receive no more than the av¬ 
erage wage. The lesson of the SSP is 
once again that the membership must 
have access to the maximum possible 
amount of information. The politics 
and practice of the party must emerge 
from the process of interaction be¬ 
tween the experience of the working 
class in struggle and the memory and 
theoretical understanding of the class, 
as represented by the membership of 
the party. 

• The party must campaign for the ex¬ 
tension of democracy throughout so¬ 
ciety: in communities, the workplace 
and in the organisations of the work¬ 
ing class. Part of this will be an effort 
to expose the role of the trade union 
and labour bureaucracies in maintain¬ 
ing the rule of capital and the capital¬ 
ist state and a campaign to root out 
the bureaucracy and end the use of 
bureaucratic methods. 

• The party has to have a serious ap¬ 
proach to Marxist theory, starting with 
political economy - party policy and 
activity has to be informed by theo¬ 
retical understanding. We must exam¬ 
ine the process and effects of the 
decline of capitalism. In the broader 
sense we recognise that Marxism re¬ 
quires debate and action to develop 
and any serious party must support 
and encourage this process. 

• One of the key tasks of the party will 
be the fight to repoliticise the organi¬ 
sations and struggles of the working 
class. The ruling class started conced¬ 
ing to the working class over a centu¬ 
ry ago under the framework of 
imperialism and in consequence was 
able to depoliticise and sectionalise 
the organisations and struggles of the 
working class - particularly in Britain, 
as the oldest capitalist country and 
originally the dominant imperialist 
power. With the decline of capitalism 
in general and the accelerated decline 
of British capitalism, workers now 
must have a political understanding 
of their situation if they are to win 
battles against capitalists and the 
state. 

• The party should reject nationalism 
in all its colours: petty bourgeois, so¬ 
cial democratic and Stalinist. While we 
defend the right to self-determination, 
nationalism is more than ever before 
a dead end. Socialism is internation¬ 
alist and the working class increasing¬ 
ly must cooperate and organise on the 
international stage if it is to win 
against capital and the state. 

• We reject the rotten traditions of 
sectarianism endemic in the far left for 
decades. In part this is due to the iso¬ 
lation and marginalisation of revolu¬ 
tionary politics in an era of Stalinism. 
But in any case we must consciously 
reject the idea that the building of a 
political organisation can be put be¬ 
fore the process of developing the 
working class movement as a whole. 
In the extreme examples of the SWP 
and the Militant traditions some cam¬ 
paigns and other organisations were 
approached on a ‘dominate or de¬ 
stroy’ basis. Instead a Marxist party 
must cooperate and support the strug¬ 
gles and campaigns of the working 
class against capitalism and the state, 
while absolutely reserving the right to 
put our own politics forward. Firm¬ 
ness of principles must be allied to 
tactical flexibility, with no concessions 
to populism or opportunism. 

• In academic circles we fight for the 
development of Marxism and against 
the remnants of Stalinism and the ste¬ 
rility of postmodernism. The party 
must work to create a productive in¬ 
teraction between the specialist 


knowledge of academics and the ex¬ 
perience of the working class. 

A conference of the Campaign for a 
New Marxist Party will be held on Sat¬ 
urday November 4 at Somerstown 
Community Centre, 150 Ossulston 
Street, London NW1. Please raise this 
call in your political organisation and 
trade union nationally and locally and 
with your friends. 

Critique 

Glasgow 

Subtle 

Jack Conrad makes some interesting 
points in his article, ‘No future in the 
past’ (June 29). Personally, however, I 
prefer Lewis Henry Morgan’s more 
subtle and dialectical formulation. 

Morgan concluded his great book, 
Ancient society, as follows: “Democ¬ 
racy in government, brotherhood in 
society, equality in rights and privileg¬ 
es, and universal education foreshad¬ 
ow the next, higher plane of society, 
to which experience, intelligence and 
knowledge are steadily tending. It will 
be a revival, in a higher fonn, of the 
liberty, equality and fraternity of the 
ancient gentes.” 

Steeped as he was in the Hegelian 
dialectic, it was surely not an accident 
that Engels chose to conclude his own 
magnificent anthropological work, 
The origin of the family, private prop¬ 
erty and the state, with these same 
words. 

Chris Knight 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Sick question 

How can you publish Tony Green- 
stein’s argument that Zionists were 
collaborationists with the Nazis with¬ 
out puking (‘Zionism and the holo¬ 
caust’, June 29)? 

Jim Denham 
email 

Tired cliches 

Guy Maddox’s reply to my article on 
Zionism and anti-semitism repeats the 
same tired cliches of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty and its fellow trav¬ 
ellers (Letters, June 29). 

At the same time as the most pow¬ 
erful military power in the Middle East 
is engaging in a blitzkrieg against the 
Palestinians of Gaza, I am accused of 
“attempting to legitimise terrorism 
against Israel”. Or maybe Maddox 
has failed to see the overt support for 
Israel’s actions by all those other 
brave fighters against anti-semitism - 
Bush, Blair and so on. 

Maddox seems to have problems 
with my statement that Zionism and 
anti-semitism shared the same politi¬ 
cal outlook and territory. I thought it 
was a non-controversial statement of 
the obvious. That is what the Nazis 
said and that is what the Zionists of 
the time said. It is remarkable that he 
has nothing to say about the content 
of my article, even by way of explana¬ 
tion. 

Jews objected to the Zionist move¬ 
ment from its inception. The Zionists 
were a small minority, primarily from 
the petty bourgeoisie. They could not 
even hold their first congress in Mu¬ 
nich because the Jewish community 
there objected. No doubt Maddox 
would have been onside with Herzl, 
Nordau and co. 

Yes, Zionism was a reaction to anti¬ 
semitism. The question is, what kind 
of reaction? Was it the reaction of the 
Jewish workers who armed themselves 
against the pogromists and flocked to 
the revolutionary movements? Was it 
even the reaction of the liberal Jewish 
bourgeoisie who hoped that emanci¬ 
pation would win out? No, it was the 
reaction of those who agreed with the 
basic premise of the anti-semites. The 
racists said the Jews did not belong 


in non-Jewish society; the Zionists 
agreed that the Jew was an alien. 

It is precisely this racial outlook that 
led to the establishment of a state 
based on the principles of racial su¬ 
periority. Where else in the world is 
more than 90% of the land reserved 
for those of a particular religious/eth¬ 
nic group? Where else is civil marriage 
between different groups outlawed? 

Yes, the left failed to turn the tide 
against fascism in the 1930s, but the 
Zionist movement was never part of 
that left. It was the most reactionary 
section of the Jewish community and 
it is the section that the AWL and Guy 
Maddox identify with. Quite rightly, 
the Bund and Jewish communists saw 
Herzl and the Zionists as scabs. 

Guy Maddox and the AWL buy into 
all of this, to the extent of asking 
about the right of the Jewish ‘nation’ 
to self-determination. The idea that 
Jews form a separate nation, apart 
from those they live with, is the foun¬ 
dation stone of the anti-semitic world 
Jewish conspiracy theory. It is no sur¬ 
prise that these ‘left’ supporters of 
imperialism should support this idea 
and defend a quisling movement 
among Jews. 

TonyGreenstein 

Brighton 

Frustration 

Camden’s Respect branch had its 
monthly membership meeting on 
Monday July 3. With a couple of com¬ 
rades coming from the Barnet branch 
we had in total just over a dozen in 
attendance - most old hands going 
back to the days of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. 

Socialist Workers Party members 
made up around half the turnout and 
it was their revivalist style of poli¬ 
tics which dominated things for 
most of the time - eg, going to Man¬ 
chester Labour Party conference 
with the Stop the War Coalition is 
wonderful, thrilling, exiting, just 
what is needed, will attract young 
people. Others showed less enthu¬ 
siasm for what is another Grand Old 
Duke of York exercise. 

However, there was a short discus¬ 
sion on Respect’s lack of internal 
openness, democracy and accounta¬ 
bility. Camden passed a motion to that 
effect before the last national confer¬ 
ence. Needless to say, not an SWP 
initiative and not at all to their liking. 

Indeed, showing her commitment to 
democracy, Candy Udwin - SWP cen¬ 
tral committee member - sneakily 
moved and folded away the copies of 
the Weekly Worker I had put on the 
literature table alongside Socialist 
Worker. Later SWP members on prin¬ 
ciple - pathetic - refused to take our 
leaflets advertising the Marxism 
fringe. Others, the non-SWPers, were 
altogether more open to ideas. 

We had Elaine Graham Leigh as an 
invited speaking. A fonner Green Par¬ 
ty member, she is now on the Respect 
national executive and recently 
chaired the sop working party estab¬ 
lished to ‘examine’ - in other words, 
rubber-stamp - how we run our inter¬ 
nal elections. Besides her there was 
another visitor from the executive - 
Chris Bambery, Socialist Worker edi¬ 
tor. They are obviously worried about 
Camden. 

There is considerable unhappiness 
with the bureaucratic, take-it-or-leave- 
it slate system. This allows the SWP to 
put in place a ‘balanced’ executive ... 
and, of course, it also allows the SWP 
to exclude awkward minorities, such as 
the CPGB. However, unhappiness runs 
deeper. Those not in the SWP know the 
whole thing is run by the SWP from 
behind the scenes and they are begin¬ 
ning to drift away. Camden branch has 
recently suffered a number of important 
losses, including Sean Thompson, a 
leading activist and consistent critic of 


the SWP’s control-freakery. 

Comrade Graham Leigh said that the 
slate system was the least worst sys¬ 
tem available. Her working party con¬ 
sisted of three executive members - 
none in the SWP - and were unani¬ 
mous on this. Other systems would 
take up too much time and divert at¬ 
tention away from activity. She offered 
the opinion that the Green Party had 
too much democracy. 

One can imagine that Tony Blair, 
Gordon Brown and New Labour have 
a similar viewpoint ... privately. I 
guess they would love to put forward 
a slate of 659 candidates to the elec¬ 
torate in a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ referendum, 
rather than having to go to the bother 
of fighting a general election. But they 
could not get away with it, could 
they? The population in Britain is 
deeply committed to democracy and 
would rebel against such an outrage. 

Comrade Graham Leigh also de¬ 
fended the fact that it takes Respect 
two months after executive meetings 
till they are reported to the member¬ 
ship. The office is busy and the min¬ 
utes have to be agreed. Comrade 
Bambery forthrightly backed her up. 
He cited the “difficulties” tearing the 
Scottish Socialist Party apart ... he 
said it was “bonkers” to have taken 
minutes of the meeting which forced 
the resignation of Tommy Sheridan as 
convenor. 

No wonder Camden Respect mem¬ 
bers, at least those not in the SWP, are 
frustrated by George Galloway’s an¬ 
tics and bitterly complain they have 
not a clue about what is going on. 
John Bridge 
London 

Cheap sneer 

I was appalled to read the letter from 
Len Trotter, under the ironic headline 
(which I presume was added by your 
editorial team), ‘Glorious victory’ 
(June 29). The letter dealt with a tele¬ 
vision appearance by Pat Stack (which 
I did not see) concerning a car-park¬ 
ing incident. 

What Trotter refrains from telling 
your readers is that Pat is severely dis¬ 
abled. While I for one am generally 
sympathetic to draconian measures 
against illicit parking, it can scarcely 
be denied that disabled motorists 
(who generally have no alternative 
means of transport) get a very raw 
deal. I assume this is the point Pat was 
making. I would have thought that 
any socialist would consider opposi¬ 
tion to discrimination against the dis¬ 
abled as an elementary obligation. 

I have known Pat Stack for 30 years. 
He has shown a level of commitment, 
energy and cheerfulness that has 
been matched by few activists who 
did not have his difficulties to over¬ 
come. I must say that if I saw compa¬ 
rable determination even on the part 
of a member of the UK Independence 
Party, I would feel a certain admiration. 
I know what Pat Stack has done for 
the socialist cause; comrade Trotter’s 
contribution has unfortunately es¬ 
caped my attention. 

The Weekly Worker has of course 
every right to make political criticisms, 
but by endorsing cheap sneers of this 
sort, it undermines its own credibility. 
Readers will see that you are willing 
to use any stick to beat the SWP. So 
when you do have a substantive po¬ 
litical point to make, don’t be sur¬ 
prised if nobody takes you seriously. 
Ian Birchall (SWP) 

London 

Sabotage 

The issues at stake in the Scottish So¬ 
cialist Party should be far removed 
from Tommy Sheridan’s personality. 
Sheridan at least has the guts to stand 
as an example of a working class hero 
for our times, along with many SSPers. 
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I doubt that the SSP will recover 
from this crisis. It was never likely to 
be united around such disparate ele¬ 
ments and has also had to contend 
with sabotage from within. 

Paul Anderson 
email 

'Great’ stuff 

Oh yeah, what Scots workers really 
need is a ‘Great British’ party to lead 
the way. As long as we are all ‘Great 
Brits’, we’ll be all right. 

Keep undermining the SSP, keep 
undermining socialism in Scotland, 
keep the union intact. Well done to the 
CPGB. All hail the capitalist union of 
Great Britain - as a famous Scots so¬ 
cialist didn’t say. 

RabJones 
email 

Contradiction? 

I wish to make a few points on the 
‘Unity and the SSP’ article ( Weekly 
Worker June 22). 

First, comrade Bob Goupillot writes: 
“In order for there to be a voluntary 
union the constituent nations must 
first experience real autonomy/inde- 
pendence, organise some sort of dem¬ 
ocratic and representative constituent 
assembly and then vote for union. 
This logically presupposes a period 
of independence of unknown length.” 

If Scottish and Welsh parliaments 
won the right to self-determination, 
that does not presuppose independ¬ 
ence. Why on earth must the Welsh 
and the Scots have to experience in¬ 
dependent states in order to exercise 
their self-determination? 

I would also like some clarification 
from comrade Jack Conrad. Looking 
back through the Weekly Worker, I 
came across this piece of writing from 
Jack: “Neither Scotland nor Wales 
have the right to self-determination. 
There is no provision for independ¬ 
ence in the constitution. In that sense 
Scotland and Wales are oppressed” 
(‘Marxism and national self-detennina- 
tion’, May 20 1999). Yet in Jack’s dis¬ 
cussion with Bob he states: “There is 
nothing within Britain at the moment 
that leads me to conclude that Scotland 
has become an oppressed nation ...” 

A glaring contradiction here, surely? 
Bob Davies 
Swansea 


Elucidation 

I find your pieces on the SSP and on 
Zionism excellent - communist jour¬ 
nalism at is best - and without having 
to be paid £26,000 a year for it either. 

All the same, I should appreciate 
further elucidation. 

What had Tommy Sheridan been up 
to that led the SSP and Tommy him¬ 
self to think he should stand down? 
Are the Jews a separate people in the 
same way as the English are different 
from the French? Or is it simply a mat¬ 
ter of customs and religion? 

Simon Smith 
North London 

Rigid categories 

Steve Freeman’s letter attempts to 
ridicule the Democratic Socialist Al¬ 
liance’s positions of advocating the 
adoption of the Socialist Alliance 
programme, People before profit 
(PBP), as a template for democratic 
development, in dialogue with the 
struggles of the working class, and 
of arguing for the creation of a work¬ 
ers ’ party based upon the funda¬ 
mentals of Marxism. 

He suggests that PBP is “a non- 
Marxist or common programme cob¬ 
bled together in 2001 in ‘smoke-filled 
rooms’ and consistent with the econ- 
omistic politics of the SWP”; and that 
“it is a non-starter as a revolutionary 
programme for a Marxist party” (Let¬ 
ters, June 29). 

However, in January 2004, Steve 
authored the founding statement, 
which proclaimed: “We are for the 
full version of People before profit 
which combines demands for a dem¬ 
ocratic republic, for social change 
and for internationalism. We are in 
favour of the defence and further 
development of this programme”. 
Not a hint then that Steve regarded 
PBP as reflecting the economistic 
politics of the SWP. 

Indeed, the statement goes on to 
explain that, “ People before profit 
has a series of democratic demands 
which, taken together, constitute a 
democratic republic or ‘republican 
democracy’”. Given the preoccupa¬ 
tions of Steve’s Revolutionary Dem¬ 
ocratic Group, one might expect him 
to praise, rather than damn, an or¬ 
ganisation which is committed to 
continuing the SADP’s determina¬ 


tion to “defend and develop” PBP. 

Steve’s confusion is, though, eas¬ 
ily explained. It springs from his an¬ 
alytical method, which utilises 
lifeless, rigid categories, devoid of 
all movement. For Steve, both the 
Marxist party and its revolutionary 
programme spring immaculate from 
the head of Zeus, or both have to be 
delivered by a communist Moses, 
chiselled in stone. 

The founding statement went on to 
express the working class’s need to 
form “a mass workers’ party commit¬ 
ted to the struggle for socialism”, a 
party which “is serious about win¬ 
ning political power”. The defence and 
development of PBP is integral to the 
building of such a party; and equally 
a mass workers’ party committed to 
the struggle for socialism and serious 
about winning political power is a 
party which is engaged in a class¬ 
making project: ie, a party based on 
the fundamentals of Marxism. 

Substitute a conception of move¬ 
ment for Steve’s sterile generalisations 
and his conundrum disappears. 

John Pearson 
Stockport 

London link 

I think the recent split in Workers Pow¬ 
er originates in Trotsky’s Transition¬ 
al programme, which has led 
Trotskyists to predict economic catas¬ 
trophe almost every day - or perhaps 
every year. For example, Ted Grant has 
been predicting a slump ever since 
1960. As Tony Greenstein recently 
noted, Trotskyists have predicted 18 
out of the last three world recessions! 

The development of finance capital 
has made London a world financial 
centre. Forty percent of property 
bought in central London over the last 
year has been purchased by foreign 
millionaires and billionaires, as Lon¬ 
don has become an international tax 
haven. Since most Marxist groups in 
the UK are based in London, the ‘Lon¬ 
don effect’ has affected the views of 
Marxist theoreticians. 

When asked why he had won the 
1996 US presidential election Bill Clin¬ 
ton famously replied: “It’s the econo¬ 
my, stupid.” The reason for the split 
in Workers Power can be explained 
with the same answer. 

JohnSmithee 

Cambridgeshire 


the marxism fringe 

Does the Socialist Workers Party practise what it preaches in Socialist Worker’s ‘What the 
SWP stands for’ column? During the SWP’s annual ‘Marxism’ event in central London (July 6- 
10) the CPGB invites you to a series of fringe discussion meetings: 


Thursday July 6, University College London, Malet 
Place, room 104: ‘Primitive communism and the 
SWP’ - Chris Knight (Radical Anthropology Group) 

“The SWP stands in and develops the revolutionary com¬ 
munist tradition of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Luxemburg and 
Trotsky” (SWP constitution). But why does the SWP re¬ 
ject the Marxist tradition when it comes to primitive com¬ 
munism? Why does the SWP refuse to discuss Engels’s 
The orgin of the family, private property and the state? 
What is it about this question that frightens the SWP 
leadership? 

Friday July 7, Institute of Education, 20 Bedford 
Way, room 736: ‘State capitalism and the SWP’ - 
Hillel Ticktin (Critique editorial board) 

“In Russia the result was state capitalism, not social¬ 
ism. In eastern Europe and China a similar system was 
established by Stalinist parties” (What the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party stand for’). Was there really capitalism in Sta¬ 
lin’s Soviet Union? Why the theory’ of state capitalism 
is wrong and why it should be junked. 

Saturday July 8, Birkbeck College, Malet Street, 
room B29: ‘Bureaucratic centralism and the SWP’ - 
Mike Macnair (CPGB) and Simon Wells (expelled 
SWP member) 

“Democracy is at the heart of socialism and is 
central to the workings of the SWP. The SWP is a 
democratic centralist organisation that decides its 
policies through full discussion and debate among its 


members” (SWP constitution). So why does the SWP 
silence and expel critics? The Bolshevik Party had a 
culture of open debate. The SWP, like most sects, 
practises not democratic centralism, but bureaucrat¬ 
ic centralism. 

Sunday July 9, Birkbeck College, Malet Street, 
room 255: ‘Internationalism and the SWP’ - 
Yassamine Mather (Critique editorial board) 

“The struggle for socialism is part of a worldwide strug¬ 
gle. We campaign for solidarity with workers in other 
countries. ” But does SWP practice match up to its words? 
Is it in solidarity with workers and democrats in Iran, for 
example - or does it alibi the theocratic regime? 
Monday July 10, Birkbeck College, Malet Street, 
room B29: ‘Anti-imperialism and the SWP’ - Peter 
Tatchell (Outrage) 

“We are for real social, economic and political equality 
of women. We are for an end to all forms of discrimina¬ 
tion against lesbians and gays” (What the Socialist 
Workers Party stand for’). So why not in Respect? Why 
did the SWP let George Galloway set Respect’s agenda 
on abortion? Why did the SWP help remove gay rights 
from the 2005 Respect general election manifesto? 

• All meetings start at 5pm 

• Plenty of time for debate 

• Check out our website www.cpgb.org.uk 
for a map with all the venues 


ACTION 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday July 9: no forum. Come to the Marxism Fringe (see ad below). 
Sunday July 16, 5pm: ‘Class struggle and the workers’ state’, using 
Michael Lebowitz’s Beyond 'Capital' as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre (Dl), 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 
(nearest tube: Great Portland Street). 

Sheffield Communist Forum 

Call Lee for details: 07958 447815. 

South Wales Communist Forum 

Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

Stop Gaza assault 

Friday July 7, 5.30pm: Picket of Israeli embassy, corner of Kensington 
Place and High Street Kensington (tube: High Street Kensington). 

Israel out of the West Bank and Gaza! Two nations, two states! No to 
Israeli state terror, no to Hamas terrorism! 

Called by Committee for Two States: www.links-not-boycott.org.uk. 

Liberation 

Saturday July 8, 9.45am: AGM, St Pancras church hall, Lancing Street, 
London NW1 (nearest tube: Euston). Speakers on Latin America, 
Palestine and Middle East. £10 waged, £7 unwaged. Lunch provided. 

020 7435 4547; Liberation@btintemet.com. 

Hidden faces 

Public meeting, Saturday July 8, 10am to 3.30pm: Destitution and 
detention - effects of asylum legislation. Digby Stuart College, 
Roehampton University, Roehampton Lane, London SW15. 

Crossroads Women’s Centre: jmfaber4@aol.com. 

Afshin must stay 

Wednesday July 12, 1pm: Demonstration, Downing Street, London 
SW1. Don’t deport Afshin Azizian to Iran. He fears he will be executed 
if deported. Afshin Azizian Must Stay, c/o Ham and High, 100A 
Avenue Road, London NW3 3HF; 020 7433 6215. 

Life in Iraq 

Thursday July 13, 6.30pm: Public meeting, room 3E, University of 
London Union, Malet Street, London WC1 (tubes: Goodge Street, 

Warren Street). Speaker: Samir Adil, president Iraq Freedom Congress. 
Iraq Freedom Congress: houzan73@yahoo.co.uk; 07956 883001. 

No immigration controls 

Saturday July 15, 1pm to 5.30pm: Planning meeting for national trade 
union conference against immigration controls, Cross Street Chapel, 
Cross Street, Manchester. Refreshments from 12 noon. Entry by 
donation. Organised by No One Is Illegal, 16 Wood St, Bolton BL1 
IDY; info@noii.org.uk. 

Asylum and youth 

July 15, 10am to 4.30pm: Conference, Old Fire Station, 61 Leswin 
Road, Stoke Newington, London N16. Workshops on: the law and 
young people; social and health policy; children in detention; 
campaigning for young asylum-seekers’ rights. 

Organised by Hackney Refugee and Migrant Support Group: 
pierre@hclc.org.uk. 

Gay asylum-seekers 

Tuesday July 18, 7pm: Support meeting, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, London WC1 (tube: Holbom). Called by UK Lesbian and Gay 
Immigration Group: booker@uklgig.org.uk 

Labour Representation Committee 

Saturday July 22, 10am to 4.30pm: Conference, TUC Congress House, 
Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Racism, liberty and the war on terror 

Saturday September 16, 9.30am to 5pm: Conference, Conway Hall, 

Central London. Speakers include: Moazzam Begg, Jeremy Corbyn, 
Gareth Peirce, Salma Yaqoob, Naima Bouteldja, Victoria Brittain, 

Louise Christian, Asad Rehman, David Rose. 

Panel discussions on the impact of anti-terror powers in the UK; the 
attack on multiculturalism; detention and incarceration; combating 
racial violence; civil liberties - the racial dimension; liberty and the 
global war on terror; campaigning against deportations; defending 
international conventions. 

Tickets £15 (£25 for funded organisations, free for refugees and 
asylum-seekers) include buffet lunch and refreshments: 
www.irr.org.uk/pdf/irr_conference_2006.pdf. 

Organised by Institute of Race Relations, 2-6 Leeke Street, London, 
WC1X 9HS; 020 7837 0041; info@irr.org.uk. 

Time to go 

Saturday September 23, 1pm: Demonstration, Labour Party 
conference, Manchester. Details to be confirmed. Organised by Stop 
the War Coalition, Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 

Campaign for a New Marxist Party 

Saturday November 4, 1 lam to 5pm: conference, Somerstown 
Community Centre, 150 Ossulston Street, London NW1 (nearest 
tubes: Euston, St Pancras). £5 (£2.50 unwaged) - cheques payable to 
‘Critique’. Agenda: the need for a new party; internal democracy; 
organisational proposals. Sponsorship from groups and individuals 
welcome. Stall space for sponsors. Sponsorship offers and motions 
(by Thursday October 12) to intemationalism@hotmail.com; or Party 
Campaign, PO Box 7053, Glasgow G44 9AQ. Called by Critique. 

Sponsors so far: New Interventions, Democratic Socialist Alliance. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@yahoo.co.uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the stmggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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THE LEFT 


Workers Power split 

As many readers will be aware, Workers Power and its ‘oil slick international’, the League for the Fifth 
International, has just expelled one-third of its members. Mark Fischer draws up a balance sheet 


T he bare facts of the split in the 
Trotskyist group, Workers Pow¬ 
er, (and the associated ripples 
through its tiny international front, the 
League for the Fifth International) are 
now well known on the left (docu¬ 
ments from both sides of the split, plus 
commentary on WP’s politics, can be 
found on our website). 

On July 1, some 33 members (around 
a third of the total internationally) - 
mostly based in Britain, but also in¬ 
cluding comrades from Australia and 
Ireland - were pre-emptively expelled 
by an international leadership now 
centred on Richard Brenner and Dave 
Stocking. Amongst the people turfed 
out were prominent WP names such 
as Mark Hoskisson, Keith Hassle, 
Stuart King, Helen Ward, Kirstie Pa- 
ton and George Burnett. Inevitably, 
others will follow - either voluntarily 
or after a shove. This is a major blood¬ 
letting for this organisation, gouging 
out the majority of its experienced 
cadre, including many founder-mem¬ 
bers of the tendency from 1975. 

On one level this may seem remark¬ 
able, but on another it is surprising 
that it has taken so long. Clearly, for 
some time WP has been a group trav¬ 
elling extraordinarily lightly in terms 
not simply of its own distinct political 
tradition, but also in its adherence to 
Marxism in a more general sense. 

When we have felt it worthwhile, 
we have featured some journalistic 
commentary on this. We have point¬ 
ed to the group’s pandering to anar¬ 
chistic sentiment in the so-called 
anti-capitalist movement; its over¬ 
blown perspectives concerning the 
political character of the period; its 
mildly embarrassing bout of youth 
vanguardism; and its laughably 
pompous and profoundly misplaced 
belief in its own destiny as the 
anointed leader of the world’s prole¬ 
tariat, often expressed in the form of 
a lofty disdain for the rest of the rev¬ 
olutionary left. 

However, we also observed that 
this growing eccentricity would pro¬ 
duce considerable strains. Frankly, 
anyone with half a political brain 
should have simply known that the 
more stable, experienced and serious 
section of the leadership and rank 
and file would view the pop-eyed 
perspectives adopted at the 2003 LFI 
conference as pure nonsense. We 
speculated in this paper where the fault 
lines would appear, which individuals 
would align on which side. And, nat¬ 
urally, we were taken to task for 
spreading “gossip” about the politi¬ 
cal trajectories of individuals based 
on flimsy guesswork and wishful 
thinking. In fact, the split confirms our 
appraisal - negatively, unfortunately. 

‘Negatively’ because, while WP is 
virtually without influence in the 
movement and - in terms of wider pol¬ 
itics - the spat will scarcely register a 
blip, this farce should underscore the 
truth of the criticisms we have made 
of the sterile sect culture of practical¬ 
ly the entire left. A positive way out of 
the morass will not be presented, in 
other words. This pervasive atmos¬ 
phere of bureaucratism, schism and 
excommunication has a disorganising 
and demoralising affect on the ad¬ 
vanced sections of the workers’ move¬ 
ment: it reduces politics to conspiracy 
and, correctly, discredits Marxists in 
the eyes of advanced workers. 

Comrades on both sides of this WP 
split need to seriously consider how 


this ruinous state of affairs for their 
organisation has come about, how 
and why revolutionaries have been 
further fragmented and rendered even 
more ineffectual. Time to grow up, in 
other words, comrades. 

Bureaucratic centralism 

At the core of the problem, as we have 
argued many times with WP com¬ 
rades, is the question of democratic 
centralism. For example, in an ex¬ 
change in 1998, I cited a passage in 
the group’s now defunct Trotskyist 
International by leading WPer Dave 
Stockton that seemed to me to lay 
bare the political method of treating 
politics as conspiracy: 

“The working out of the overall 
perspective, strategy and key tactics 
of that programme is, necessarily, the 
task of a small nucleus of political cad- 



League for the Fifth 
International 

res. A new programme, a new party, 
cannot be bom and find its way in the 
world except in struggle against pre¬ 
existing parties or movements and 
their ideas and their programmes. 
Such an original nucleus must, there¬ 
fore, develop the maximum homoge¬ 
neity in order to see its ideas triumph” 
(January-June 1998, pp45-46). 

Now there is no argument that the 
aim of achieving “maximum homoge¬ 
neity” in a political group is a desira¬ 
ble one. No one celebrates serious 
difference between comrades for its 
own sake. But totally missing from 
this quote is a notion of process, an 
idea of how exactly a revolutionary 
organisation or party might win, and 
then - crucially - defend, genuine on¬ 
going unity around a political pro¬ 
gramme. In truth, the “maximum 
homogeneity” is not ‘developed’ in 
organisations where comrade Stock¬ 
ton’s crass bureaucratic parody of 
democratic centralism rules. Instead, 
a fabricated, totally false “homogene¬ 
ity” is projected to the movement by 
the public gagging of minorities. 
“Homogeneity” is imposed, not won. 

This not only stunts and distorts the 
development of the group’s theory. It 
discredits the organisation. It reinforc¬ 
es the cynical view prevalent amongst 
wide swathes of advanced workers in 
this country - let alone the mass - that 
politicians are professional liars, peo¬ 
ple whose business it is to hide their 
genuine views and criticisms in order 
to secure narrow advantage for them¬ 
selves and their particular faction. 

And - the greatest crime of all - it 
excludes the working class from the 
very process through which it trains 
itself for rule over society as a whole. 
That is, the clash of developed ide¬ 
as, theoretical struggle and polemic. 
WP has been no different to any oth¬ 
er sect, in this sense: in practice, 


whatever promissory notes they sign 
for the future mass workers’ party, all 
regard the working class in the here 
and now as capable only of assimi¬ 
lating simple ideas, simply expressed 
and without the ‘confusion’ of coun¬ 
ter-argument, intellectual challenge 
or conflict. A foul attitude towards 
our class. 

Internal war 

If nothing else, the civil war in the 
ranks of WP has seen the morpholo¬ 
gy of a sect neatly laid bare. As the 
expelled minority point out, the 2003 
LFI conference did indeed see the 
organisation’s majority lurch further 
along a path of political incoherence 
and leftism. It “decided that globali¬ 
sation had exhausted all of its econom¬ 
ic potential, that world capitalism had 
entered a phase of stagnation and 
that the political situation could be 
characterised as a worldwide ‘pre-rev¬ 
olutionary period’” (Expelled com¬ 
rades’ statement, July 3). Naturally, 
given a set of assumptions about the 
world so at odds with reality, an infor¬ 
mal trend of disagreement amongst 
more experienced members quickly 
hardened into factional fonn - the In¬ 
ternational Faction - which waged an 
internal struggle by various means for 
two years. 

Ostensibly, this minority has been 
expelled for preparing for a split - an 
odd and peculiarly inept response on 
the part of the leadership, of course. 
Quite apart from any considerations 
of the need to be solicitous about 
unity in our movement, the notion that 
it is tactically astute to pre-empt a 
looming split by culling the opposi- 
tionalists - thus compacting them - is 
simply dim. Instead, generous demo¬ 
cratic concessions could have been 
offered - if nothing else, to spread 
doubt and hesitancy amongst those 
in the ranks of the minority not fully 
committed to walking out. Whatever 
else the leadership of the majority is, 
it ain’t bright. 

By disputed means - were they 
leaked, were they stolen? - the minor¬ 
ity’s emails found their way into the 
hands of the leadership and were 
used as evidence of the faction’s 
malign plans. In these, explicit prep¬ 
arations for a split before the organ¬ 
isation’s world conference later this 
year were outlined. Part of these 
plans included the lifting of member¬ 
ship and contact lists from the cen¬ 
tral office, the expropriation of 
materials and an abrasive approach 
designed to leave WP as wrecked 
and traumatised as possible. 

This split will have some of the 
smaller and half-starved Trot sects 
salivating. WP - effectively the only 
real organisation in the LFI - has been 
profoundly disorientated over the 
past period and increasingly sus¬ 
ceptible to raiding parties. Qthers 
will simply see the current WP cri¬ 
sis as an opportunity to either mop 
up a handful of recruits or - more like¬ 
ly - to put the boot into a prone rival 
and drive another batch of “cen¬ 
trists” out of politics. They will act 
like sectarian vandals in the move¬ 
ment, in other words. 

Serious working class politicians 
have a very different approach to this 
crass method. In truth, WP has been 
embroiled in a crisis for quite some 
time - as chronicled by this paper 
when we thought it worthwhile to 
cover the political travails of one of 


our secondary opponents on the left. 

Yet for all of this period, in the 
supposed interests of the aforemen¬ 
tioned “maximum homogeneity”, 
the critical trend within the organi¬ 
sation was silenced (voluntarily, no 
doubt) and forced - in the name of a 
grotesque perversion of ‘democrat¬ 
ic centralism’ - to publicly defend 
positions it increasingly regarded as 
disastrously wrong. 

Thus it peddled a brand of politics 
that - if WP had been more influential 
- it believed would have introduced 
profound political confusion and dis¬ 
orientation into the ranks of ad¬ 
vanced workers. Is that really the job 
of communists? Of course not, but 
minority comrades were not only 
forced to be complicit: they had to 
pretend they actually agreed with 
such lunacy. 

With both sides entombed in the 
fetid atmosphere of this hermetically 
sealed political tomb, it is hardly sur¬ 
prising that the dispute had become 
“increasingly bitter” and that “com¬ 
radely relations broke down” (Perma¬ 
nent Revolution steering group 
statement, July 2 - the expellees plan 
to launch a journal named Permanent 
Revolution in the near future). Clear¬ 
ly, the minority despaired of ever turn¬ 
ing the majority round and made plans 
essentially for a wrecking operation. 

The hopelessness of their posi- 

the critical trend 
within the 
organisation was 
silenced 
(voluntarily, no 
doubt) and 
forced - in the 
name of a 
grotesque 
perversion of 
'democratic 
centralism’ - to 
publicly defend 
positions it 
increasingly 
regarded as 
disastrously 
wrong 

tion is noted rather smugly in the 
majority statement of July 1, which 
tellingly observes that the dissi¬ 
dents “recognised they had no 
chance of winning a majority at the 
congress and were unwilling to contin¬ 
ue within the League after it. They de¬ 
scribed the prospect of having to 
remain in the League as being 
‘trapped’” (www.workerspower.com). 

In this situation - and “trapped” as 
they undoubtedly still are in the sterile 
paradigm of Trotskyist bureaucratic 
centralism - the attitude of minority 
comrades to the organisation that they 
were still members of undoubtedly took 
a morbidly antagonistic turn. In one of 
the leaked emails obtained by the lead¬ 
ership, Mark Hoskisson suggests that 
a task of the minority, as it forms a “vi¬ 


able new organisation”, will be “the 
maximisation of chaos and disarray in 
the ranks of the organisation we leave 
behind” (June 23). 

The majority on the other hand - 
wedded to a disastrous set of cata- 
strophist perspectives that envis¬ 
aged some sort of imminent final 
assault on the citadels of capitalism - 
increasingly cast the minority as peo¬ 
ple engaged in passive sabotage of 
that life or death struggle. A creeping 
restriction of the minority’s democrat¬ 
ic (internal) space inevitably followed. 

More to come 

The process of fracture and schism is 
unlikely to have exhausted itself with 
the July 1 expulsions. The majority 
statement continues its smug tone 
when it observes about the expelled 
grouping: “Part of the minority op¬ 
posed the demand for a new workers’ 
party in principle, claiming that the 
tactic did not apply because there is 
already a workers’ party in Britain - the 
Labour Party. The other wing of the 
minority - less dogmatic but also less 
consistent - argued that the demand 
could apply, but used tailist logic, 
saying it should only be used where 
there is resonance for it - ie, within the 
RMT or the FBU - but not across the 
working class movement as a whole. 
Should they fonn a new organisation, 
one of their first challenges will be 
overcoming the fact that they are split 
down the middle on a central question 
for the class struggle in Britain today” 
(www.workerspower.com). 

However, the notion that the major¬ 
ity bloc - weakly cohered as it is by a 
set of frankly loopy perspectives - will 
not be prone to divisions and splits is 
foolish. Frankly, without the ballast of 
the serious cadre that the majority 
have seen fit to dispense with, what 
is left of WP could veer off in even 
more weird and wonderful directions. 

There is nothing unprincipled per 
se with splits in revolutionary organ¬ 
isations (eg, if the parting of the ways 
is over the fate of the revolution). But 
with genuine democracy, the points of 
conflict in WP would have surely been 
easily containable. Either way, differ¬ 
ences over strategy and important 
tactics must be fought out in front of 
the working class in order for political 
lessons to be leamt. But what lessons 
has our class learned from this rather 
squalid episode? 

Perhaps only this - do not be part 
of a minority in a communist organi¬ 
sation. If you are, you will have no 
public outlet for your politics and may 
spend the rest of your political life re¬ 
tailing politics you actively disagree 
with. Unless, of course - always the 
temptation - you decide to split, form 
a smaller group where again everyone 
‘agrees’ and wait until the whole sor¬ 
ry process repeats itself. 

Like all sects, Workers Power 
was based on a lie of “homogenei¬ 
ty”. In truth, it was premised on the 
censorship of dissident voices in its 
meagre ranks. Perhaps the key les¬ 
sons its comrades should internal¬ 
ise as they pick through the 
wreckage is that it is actually time to 
tell the truth about your politics to 
the class you are meant to serve. A 
general lesson that the left should 
perhaps apply its mind to. 

More or less the same fate as WP 
waits around the comer for all organ¬ 
isations that do not take this on board, 
we confidently predict • 
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Expelled for thought crimes 

Simon Wells was a dissident in the Socialist Workers Party. Then he was infonned by telephone by national 
organiser Martin Smith: ‘You’re out of the party’. Despite this treatment, he decided to appeal 



John Molyneux: not a squeak 


M y hearing turned out to be a 
kangaroo court. It was only 
after I said I would appeal 
that they even presented me with any 
charges. These were: bringing the 
party into disrepute; leaking internal 
party documents; factionalism; and 
non-payment of dues. A mixture of the 
vague and the unfounded, so in real¬ 
ity I was still in the dark when I turned 
up for the hearing. 

The appeal took place in Oxford 
House in Bethnal Green on May 6. 
Those present were Martin Smith and 
industrial organiser Moira Nolan, plus 
Pat Stack and Monica Axson from the 
disputes committee. Comrades Smith 
and Nolan were to present the case 
against me, while comrades Stack and 
Axson made up the appeals panel. 

Comrade Stack told me the appeal 
would begin with comrades Smith 
and Nolan presenting the accusa¬ 
tions against me. Moira Nolan re¬ 
minded me that when I had spoken 
out against the climate change mo¬ 
tion at last year’s Respect conference 
she had given me a ‘yellow card’ for 
breaking the “principles of democrat¬ 
ic centralism”. 

The SWP had met the night before 
to discuss the conference and had 
decided the Tine’ on all the motions. 
But I had been unable to make it and 
didn’t know they had taken a hard- 
and-fast position. Perhaps only those 
who had been to the caucus were al¬ 
lowed to speak - you tell me. There 
was no circular explaining the impor¬ 
tance of the pre-conference caucus. 

After my speech at the Respect 
conference, comrade Nolan hadn’t 
actually mentioned the caucus. She 
just told me I should apologise to the 
proposer of the climate change motion 
for “offending” her. But I simply felt 
that the motion was badly thought 
out, confused and disjointed. 

This wasn’t part of the actual 
charge, so I don’t know what specif¬ 
ically it related to. 

Perhaps it brings the SWP into dis¬ 
repute when members publicly ex¬ 
press differences over the effects of 
climate change and the way to com¬ 
bat them. But there hadn’t even been 
a proper discussion on all the issues 
within the SWP. For example, there 
had been a couple of letters on nu¬ 
clear power in Socialist Review and 
Socialist Worker that seemed to be 
just opening up the debate. Yet it was 
just cut off when it came to Respect 
- we are against nuclear power and 
that is that. 

It seems this was decided at a short 
meeting in a pub for SWP Respect 
delegates where there wasn’t even 
enough time for a debate (when I first 
joined I was told that meetings in 
smoke-filled pubs were a thing of the 
past). Are all SWP members commit¬ 
ted by what was agreed - or, more like¬ 
ly, announced - at the caucus? 

After comrade Nolan it was Mar¬ 
tin Smith’s turn. He had a laptop 
connected to the internet, which he 
turned round to show me a web 
page. He asked, “Is this your blog?” 
- someone must have been surfing 
around to find out what was being 
written about Respect and had 
come up with my blog. He said I had 
been “disrespectful” to the SWP 
because I had “defamed” John Rees 
and Chris Nineham in what was ba¬ 
sically a verbatim report of a Tower 
Hamlets Respect meeting. 

I wasn’t going to deny it was my 
blog - I’m not covering up anything. 
We have to communicate to the move¬ 


ment and tell people what’s happen¬ 
ing. SWP and Respect members them¬ 
selves - perhaps those who couldn’t 
get to the meeting - want to find out 
what’s going on. 

Comrade Smith said this report had 
brought the SWP into disrepute. As 
far as I was concerned, it was a faith¬ 
ful rendition of what was said, and 
who said it, at the meeting to select 
Respect candidates for the local elec¬ 
tions in Tower Hamlets. But he didn’t 
mention any specifics. He didn’t say, 
‘This sentence defames John Rees.’ 
He said that “this sort of thing” is 
“disrespectful”. 

You just can’t answer such charg¬ 
es without specifics. There was noth¬ 
ing in my blog that portrayed John 
Rees as a villain, claimed he was hav¬ 
ing a secret affair or was an alcoholic. 
It was a factual report of what hap¬ 
pened at a meeting. If this is “disre¬ 
pute”, then the SWP’s leading cadre 
have very thin skins. These comrades 
have been in the movement 20 or 30 
years - they ought to be used to crit¬ 
icism, let alone just having their com¬ 
ments reported. 

If you look at the Conservative or 
Labour parties, or any party you care 
to mention, comment is perfectly nor¬ 
mal, not the subject of disciplinary 
action. What sort of organisation are 
they running that arbitrarily expels 
people for having a different view? 

No other charges were brought up. 
I had previously told them I had not 
stopped paying my dues - there had 
been some mix-up with my bank ac¬ 
count - so perhaps they decided to 
drop this charge. And they didn’t 
mention factionalism either. So I will 
never know who I was supposed to 
have been factionalising with and 
around what platform. As for the 
charge that I had leaked internal doc¬ 
uments to the Weekly Worker, again 
comrade Smith did not speak to that 
at all. I still do not know what I am 
supposed to have handed over. 

My only other concrete ‘crime’ 
was to have asked a comrade out¬ 
side my own borough as well as my 
own branch secretary if they could 
arrange for me to attend SWP con¬ 
ference as a visitor. Apparently talk¬ 
ing to someone outside your own 
area is not on - perhaps this in it¬ 


self implies ‘factionalism’. 

Pat Stack asked me if I wished to 
reply and I indicated I wanted to read 
out the statements I had prepared. But 
Martin Smith said, “No, I don’t want 
to listen to this.” So comrades Nolan 
and Smith left and I then read out my 
statements to the ‘panel’. 

It was clear that, whatever I said, it 
would make no difference. Even 
though the comrades didn’t bring any 
evidence of what I had done, I tried in 
my statements to answer the non¬ 
charges as best as I could. In my pres¬ 
entation I made it clear that they had 
failed to make a specific case against 
me. I said I had no idea how exactly I 

Over the last two 
conferences, 

John Molyneux 
has skilfully 
highlighted some 
of the problems 
that exist in the 
SWP - not least 
the lack of 
democracy, 
which results in a 
low level of 
political culture 

had “brought the SWP into disre¬ 
pute”. I know my ‘mistake’ can’t be 
anything like as damning as that of 
Sue Bond’s over the pension deal. She 
is a leading party member and PCSU 
comrade and shares responsibility for 
ensuring that thousands of new work¬ 
ers will have to work until they are 65 
and not 60. Scandalous - and yet she 
is still in the party. Actions like these 
bring the SWP into disrepute. 

I said I had never handed over 
documents to the Weekly Worker 
(although I gave comrade Stack a 
number of quotes from half-a-dozen 


different sources to show how com¬ 
monplace SWP leaks are). Howev¬ 
er, I do read the Weekly Worker, 
along with a host of other leftwing 
papers, and I find the open polemi¬ 
cal way information is presented 
refreshing. I think debate and criti¬ 
cism should be openly conducted 
within the party and, most important¬ 
ly, in front of the working class. 

Sadly this just does not happen in 
the SWP. The leadership has its dis¬ 
agreements and debates, but they 
are always hidden, always in pri¬ 
vate, never in the open. Tony Cliff 
himself quoted Lenin on this subject 
in his introduction to Badayev’s 
book on the role of Bolsheviks in the 
tsarist duma. He said the revolution¬ 
ary party must be strong enough 
“openly to criticise itself’ and call a 
mistake and a weakness “by their 
proper names”. Democracy cannot 
live in a climate where mistakes and 
weaknesses are never admitted. 
Where there is no truth and no open¬ 
ness there can be no democracy. 

I said I had never been in an organ¬ 
ised faction in the SWP at any time. 
But I admitted disagreeing with the 
clause in the SWP constitution that 
allows temporary factions only 
around specific questions. When a 
decision on “the disputed question” 
is reached, factions must be closed 
down. While this remains the position 
of the SWP, there can be no serious 
or thorough debate. 

For democratic structures to work 
a party must have a democratic cul¬ 
ture. This means encouraging critical 
thought - and conducting the subse¬ 
quent argument openly in front of the 
working class movement, as well as 
the membership. This is how the Bol¬ 
sheviks operated, under much more 
restrictive circumstances than ours, 
with one factional battle after anoth¬ 
er. This did not weaken them: it 
trained them as revolutionaries and 
educated those who read their press. 
Such a democratic culture is not easy 
to achieve, but providing space for 
vigorous debate in Socialist Worker 
and allowing full factional rights 
would be a start. 

I concluded by stating that real de¬ 
bate in the SWP is confined to the 
central committee. Conference exists 
to affirm the political victory of the 
dominant grouping, not to thrash out 
the arguments, let alone reconsider or 
change the line. Speaker after speak¬ 
er gets up to agree with the main rap¬ 
porteur and their chosen message. 
This is inevitable while factions are 
effectively outlawed and differences 
on the central committee remain a 
closed book to the membership. De¬ 
mocracy is carefully managed and 
gutted of any real content. The SWP 
agrees with freedom of expression in 
theory, but denies it in practice. 

When I had finished, Pat Stack said, 
by way of response, “Do you really 
want to be in the SWP?” I said, yes, 
I do, I want to work within it. The gist 
of what I said was that there is hope 
for the SWP - hope that it can become 
a democratic organisation. I made the 
comparison with Tony Benn and his 
romantic ideas about the Labour Par¬ 
ty. In the SWP I would hope to put 
my points across and try to change 
things slowly and perhaps work with 
others to make it a more democratic 
organisation. But I suppose working 
with others would be an example of 
‘factionalism’. 

They said what I had read out was 
“irrelevant” and my arguments were 


just “sophistry”. I was deliberately 
using my membership to bring the 
SWP into disrepute. They accused 
me of going into print in the Weekly 
Worker to explain what happened 
when Martin Smith expelled me by 
telephone. This proved that I 
couldn’t be trusted. 

I asked them if they wouldn’t be 
frustrated if they were expelled in 
such a manner. I had been a hard¬ 
working member for three years, yet 
I hadn’t been given any reason why 
I was expelled, let alone a proper hear¬ 
ing. I asked them if they wouldn’t 
want to expose such obvious injus¬ 
tice if it happened to them. At that 
time I thought I was being expelled 
for speaking out of turn at an inter¬ 
nal SWP meeting. I viewed it as my 
duty to inform other SWP members 
and let the movement know how I 
was being treated. 

They didn’t have anything to say in 
response to that. After all, this ‘offence’ 
of going to the Weekly Worker had 
been committed after I was no longer a 
member. But it was interesting that they 
should say the fact I complained about 
my expulsion in itself proved they had 
been right to kick me out. 

Monica indicated she was in a hur¬ 
ry to finish, as she had another ap¬ 
pointment, and so Pat Stack said 
abruptly: “Simon, you’re expelled.” 
They didn’t even go through the 
motions of ‘considering their deci¬ 
sion’ or pretending to consult each 
other. He just announced it. I don’t 
suppose Martin Smith rushed back 
after I left to ask whether my appeal 
had been successful. 

Over the last two SWP conferenc¬ 
es, John Molyneux has skilfully high¬ 
lighted some of the problems that exist 
in the SWP - not least the lack of de¬ 
mocracy, which results in a low level 
of political culture. But he hasn’t 
raised a squeak about my expulsion. I 
understand why, though. There exists 
a climate of conformity in the SWP 
which shades over into intimidation 
and therefore fear. 

An example of this that I personal¬ 
ly encountered was during a joint 
Newham and Tower Hamlets forum 
leading up to the 2006 SWP confer¬ 
ence. It was actually quite hard for me 
to raise my concerns. In contrast to 
the usual congratulatory euphoria, 
speaking out of turn is damned diffi¬ 
cult because of the weight of pressure 
to follow the lead of the main leader¬ 
ship speaker. Perhaps comrades gen¬ 
uinely do not have opposing views 
and no doubt others are not experi¬ 
enced in debate. 

The point was, I felt I just had to 
voice my concerns. After an initial 
opening summary from Chris Nine- 
ham, the chair asked if anyone want¬ 
ed to make a contribution. For literally 
five minutes no one said anything - 
perhaps a sign of ‘group think’. Any¬ 
how, that silence spoke volumes 
about the way party cadre are trained. 
I expressed my worries about where 
the SWP was going, the absence of 
debate and questioned why, for exam¬ 
ple, the SWP supported Tony Blair’s 
religious hatred bill. 

It is what I think, not what I have 
done, that lies behind my expulsion 
from the SWP. Clearly the organisa¬ 
tion needs a democratic culture that 
embraces freedom to criticise both 
internally and in public. In other words 
its needs democratic, not bureaucrat¬ 
ic, centralism. But that would take a 
revolution to achieve. Long live the 
revolution! • 
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ZIONISM 


Hungary, Auschwitz and 

In his third article on Zionism, Tony Greenstein continues his examination of collaboration and denial 


B ecause the Nazis did not oc¬ 
cupy Hungary till March 1944, 
“the country became an island 
of safety in an ocean of destruction” 
for about a third of a million Jews from 
neighbouring countries. 1 On April 
17 1944 the Hungarian regent, Mik- 
los Horthy, visited Hitler to discuss 
Hungary’s role in the war. Hitler was 
not best pleased with Hungary’s 
Jewish policy. 

According to Dr Paul Schmidt, “If 
the Jews there [Poland] did not want 
to work, they were shot. If they could 
not work, they had to be treated like 
tuberculosis bacilli, with which a 
healthy body may become infected ... 
Why should the beasts who wanted 
to bring us Bolshevism be spared 
more? Nations who did not rid them¬ 
selves of Jews perished.” 2 

Schmidt felt that this practice should 
be implemented everywhere, but by 
1944 the one country in German-occu¬ 
pied Europe with a major Jewish com¬ 
munity left untouched by the holocaust 
was Hungary. It was the only Axis 
country to send Jewish troops to the 
eastern front. 3 That might account for 
reports that the Hungarian army had 
stopped an action by local police 
against the Jews and that Einsatz- 
gruppe paramilitaries had cleared an 
area of Jews “except for a small area 
occupied by Hungarian forces.” 4 

Some three-quarter million Jews 
were living in Hungary when Adolph 
Eichmann and 300 Gestapo men ar¬ 
rived on March 15 1944. The same 
evening Eichmann summoned the 
Jewish leaders to a conference to per¬ 
suade them to form a Judenrat (Jew¬ 
ish council). This was a time when, 
according to the papal nuncio, “the 
whole world knew what deportation 
meant in practice.” 5 

The Nazis also formed a ‘rescue 
committee’ whose defacto leader was 
Rudolph Kasztner of the minority 
Mapai (Labour Party) faction 
amongst the Zionists. When they met 
the Zionists, Eichmann did not try to 
lie or deceive as to the fate of the de¬ 
portees. However, the Zionists were 
allowed greater privileges than those 
normally accorded members of a Ju¬ 
denrat. they were “free to come and 
go practically as they pleased”. They 
were exempt from wearing the yellow 
star and received permits to visit con¬ 
centration camps in Hungary. Kaszt¬ 
ner “could even travel about Nazi 
Germany without any identification 
papers showing he was a Jew”. 6 

The bargain that Kasztner and Eich¬ 
mann struck resulted in a train carry¬ 
ing 1,684 members of the Zionist elite 
going to Switzerland. Eichmann also 
offered to send 15,000-18,000 Jews to 
Vienna to be kept on ice (auf Eis ge- 
legt) pending negotiations with the 
Allies. These Jews were actually sent 
to the Vienna-Strasshof concentra¬ 
tion camp. It was only the Nazis’ mili¬ 
tary collapse that prevented the 
women and children being subject to 
‘special treatment’. 7 

Rudolph Vrba, who escaped from 
Auschwitz five weeks before the de¬ 
portation of Hungary’s Jews (see be¬ 
low), wrote in the Daily Herald in 
February 1961: “I accuse certain Jew¬ 
ish leaders of one of the most ghastly 
deeds of the war. This small group of 
quislings knew what was happening 
to their brethren in Hitler’s gas cham¬ 
bers and bought their own lives with 
the price of silence. Among them was 
Dr Kastner ... I was able to give Hun¬ 
garian Zionist leaders three weeks 
notice that Eichmann planned to send 


a million of their Jews to his gas cham¬ 
bers ... Kasztner went to Eichmann 
and told him, ‘I know of your plans; 
spare some Jews of my choice and I 
shall keep quiet. ’ Eichmann not only 
agreed, but dressed Kasztner up in SS 
uniform and took him to Belsen to 
trace some of his friends.” 8 

Even Hungary’s Zionist chief rabbi 
Freudiger admitted that half the Jews 
could have been saved if they had ig¬ 
nored the instructions of the Jewish 
councils. 9 He also admitted that he re¬ 
ceived the Vrba report about Auschwitz 
on May 10-11 and immediately arranged 
his own escape. Unfortunately the rest 


of Hungarian Jewry was not let in on the 
secret. 10 Eichmann described his rela¬ 
tionship with the Zionists in an interview 
he gave to a Dutch Nazi journalist, Wil¬ 
lem Sassens, in 1955: 

“This Dr Kasztner ... agreed to 
help keep the Jews from resisting 
deportation - and even keep order in 
the collection camps - if I would 
close my eyes and let a few hundred 
or a few thousand young Jews emi¬ 
grate illegally to Palestine. It was a 
good bargain. For keeping order in 
the camps, the price of 15,000 or 
20,000 Jews ... was not too high for 
me ... With his great polish and re¬ 
serve he would have made an ideal 
Gestapo officer himself. 

“Dr Kasztner’s main concern was 
to make it possible for a select group 
of Hungarian Jews to emigrate to Is¬ 
rael ... As a matter of fact, there was 
a very strong similarity between our 
attitudes in the SS and the view¬ 
point of these immensely idealistic 
Zionist leaders ... 

“I believe that Kasztner would have 
sacrificed a thousand or a hundred 
thousand of his blood to achieve his 
political goal. He was not interested 
in old Jews or those who had become 
assimilated into Hungarian society. 
But he was incredibly persistent in 
trying to save biologically valuable 
Jewish blood - that is, human material 
that was capable of reproduction and 
hard work. ‘You can have the others,’ 
he would say, ‘but let me have this 
group here.’ And because Kasztner 
rendered us a great service by help¬ 
ing keep the deportation camps peace¬ 
ful, I would let his groups escape.” 11 

In 1953 Malchiel Greenwald, pro¬ 
duced a news sheet in Israel accus¬ 
ing Kasztner, by then a senior 
functionary of the ruling Mapai par¬ 
ty, of being a collaborator. The gov¬ 
ernment sued for libel on Kasztner’s 
behalf in the Jerusalem district 
court. Judge Benjamin Halevi found 


against Kasztner on all but one 
point. By three to two the supreme 
court overturned the lower court’s 
judgment, but it upheld the finding 
of facts by the lower court. It was 
an explicitly political judgment. 

Kasztner went to Nuremberg after 
the war in an attempt to exonerate Nazi 
leaders, including SS colonel Kurt 
Becher and SS general Hans Juttner. 
In all Kasztner tried to save seven of 
Eichmann’s Gestapo colleagues. In his 
trial, Kasztner even stated that 
Himmler had helped him save Jews. 12 

Kasztner was described by Robert 
Kempner, a senior official at the Nu¬ 


remberg trial, as “running around at 
Nuremberg looking for Nazis he could 
save”. 13 Kasztner’s testimony was giv¬ 
en on behalf of the Jewish Agency. 

The Eichmann trial in 1961 was a 
response to the Kasztner trials. Thus 
began the Zionist attempt to mould 
the history of the holocaust into a 
Zionist pattern. Missing from histo¬ 
ry would be the anti-Zionist Bund 
and the communists, the two largest 
parties of the resistance. The Bund 
had led the resistance in Warsaw 
but Marek Edelman, deputy com¬ 
mander of ZOB, the Jewish Fighting 
Organisation, was deliberately not 
called to give evidence at the trial. 14 
As Linn notes, Edelman “remained 
alive and kicking and refusing and, 
therefore, extremely inconvenient 
for the creation of a heroic Zionist 
condensing and compensating 
myth”. 15 Neither was Rudolph Vrba 
called. He was not a Zionist. 

The strange case of 
Rudolph Vrba 

On April 7 1944 two Slovakian Jews, 
Rudolph Vrba and Alfred Wetzler, es¬ 
caped from Auschwitz, having learnt 
of the preparations being made to re¬ 
ceive Hungary’s Jews. Two weeks lat¬ 
er they began dictating what became 
known as the Auschwitz protocols 
( AP ) to the Slovakian Jewish Coun¬ 
cil. By April 28 the AP was in the hands 
of Rudolph Kasztner. Yet there is no 
disputing that those few who re¬ 
turned alive from the deportations 
were wholly ignorant about what ‘re¬ 
settlement’ meant. 16 News of the 
death camps was deliberately kept 
from all but the ‘rescue committee’ and 
Jews on the privileged train. 17 

Kasztner even travelled to his home 
town of Kluj to reassure the Jews liv¬ 
ing there that they would be safe 
where they were going, even though 
Kluj was but a few kilometres from the 


border with Romania, which actually 
was a refuge for Jews. However, it 
was not the case of the weakness of 
one man. Kasztner was the official 
representative of the Jewish Agency. 
It is little wonder that on October 15 
1945 all the survivors who trickled 
back to Kluj, whatever their political 
complexion, tried Kasztner in absen¬ 
tia in a people’s court and pro¬ 
nounced him a war criminal. 18 

On May 15 1945 the deportation of 
Hungary’s Jews to Auschwitz began 
(there was one train of a thousand 
Budapest Jews on April 28). 19 Some 
440,000 of Hungary’s 750,000 Jews 
were exterminated. 

The AP had not only been given to 
Kasztner and the Hungarian Zionists 
but to the papal nuncio in Slovakia, 
who forwarded them to the Vatican, 
and also to rabbi Weissmandel, as well 
as having been translated into sever¬ 
al languages. Kasztner also sent the 
AP to the Zionist representatives in Is¬ 
tanbul and in Switzerland, Nathan 
Schwalb. Schwalb’s primary interest 
was to prevent the Vrba-Wetzler re¬ 
port from being published so as not 
to disrupt Kasztner’s negotiation with 
Eichmann. 20 However, the report had 
been through too many hands for the 
Zionists to silence. A copy reached 
the representative of the Czech gov¬ 
ernment in exile, Dr Kopecky, on June 
10, as did the ‘Polish major’s report’ 
from a Polish medical student who had 
escaped from Auschwitz on March 24 
1943. Kopecky acted at once, realising 
that the Czech ‘family camp’ in Ausch¬ 
witz was in danger of liquidation. By 
June 18, the contents of the Vrba report 
were broadcast on the BBC. 

Weissmandel ran a one-man rescue 
campaign. He was a man of many con¬ 
tradictions. An orthodox rabbi, he had 
been a philosophy student at Oxford 
and did everything he possibly could 
to prevent the holocaust, but politi¬ 
cally he was naive, working closely 
with Zionists like Gizi Fleischmann on 
the Slovak Jewish Council. On May 
15 1942 a constitutional law had been 
passed which exempted categories of 
Jews from deportation, including all 
those baptised before 1939. 21 By June 
1942 the deportation of Slovakia’s 
Jews had stopped after all but 35,000 
of the 88,000 had been deported. 

The Bratislava Jewish Relief and 
Rescue Committee, including Weiss¬ 
mandel, believed they had stopped 
the deportations by bribing Wisli- 
ceny with $50,000. However, the Jews 
left belonged to the exempted catego¬ 
ries. Weissmandel drew up a scheme, 
the Europa Plan, to save all Jews out¬ 
side Poland with a $2 million bribe. 

The deportations in Slovakia had 
been stopped, but primarily due to the 
intervention of the Vatican. Vrba is 
undoubtedly right when he says that 
the Nazis were “amused by these un¬ 
realistic, ridiculous, and truly childish 
ideas” but that, as long as Auschwitz 
continued to function and the depor¬ 
tations continued, then no harm 
would be done. 22 

At the end of July, the papal nun¬ 
cio informed the ruler of Slovakia, a 
catholic priest, father Tiso, that the 
Jews in Lublin were being murdered. 
The German ambassador, Hans Elard 
Ludin, reported that the deporta¬ 
tions had become very unpopular. 
By September 1942 the deportations 
had ceased. 23 When in June 1944 
the Nazis demanded the remaining 
Slovakian Jewish community be in¬ 
cluded in the Hungarian deporta¬ 
tions, Tiso refused. 24 


Weissmandel’s strategy was that of 
the Jewish leadership through the 
centuries. Bribe your enemies. Unfor¬ 
tunately the Nazis’ Jewish policy was 
not susceptible to monetary payment. 
The ideology of Lehensraum perme¬ 
ated all Nazi operations in the east. 
Himmler’s response to those who 
counterposed extermination to the 
war effort was withering: “The argu¬ 
ment of war production, which nowa¬ 
days in Germany is the favourite reason 
for opposing anything at all, I do not 
recognise in the first place.” 25 

The reasons why the Nazis persist¬ 
ed until the end in perpetrating the 
annihilation of the Untermenschen 
will long be debated. Undoubtedly the 
extermination of the Jews had its own 
momentum. But it is a profound mis¬ 
take to suppose that the extermination 
of European Jewry was wholly or 
mainly ideological, regardless of ma¬ 
terial factors. It is not just that the 
colonisation of the east was itself 
based on material factors. The amount 
of money obtained from the dead of 
the ‘Action Reinhard’ death camps - 
Sobibor, Treblinka and Belzec - 
amounted to nearly 200 million marks. 
In Auschwitz, “the profits were far 
more extensive”. 26 The existence of 
these large concentrations of in¬ 
mates were ideal for industries such 
as IG Farben which built factories at 
Auschwitz 3 (Monowitz). Labour 
costs were minimal. 

And there was the wealth left be¬ 
hind by the deportees. The property 
confiscated from the Jewish depor¬ 
tees provided the incentive for a whole 
class of quislings and collaborators, 
which freed up the Germany army for 
the war in the east. The extermination 
of European Jewry was in no sense 
purely ideological. 27 

During the latter part of June 1944 a 
dissident Zionist, Moshe Krauss, ob¬ 
tained a copy of the Vrba-Wetzler re¬ 
port and disseminated it to the 
embassies of neutral countries in Bu¬ 
dapest. As a result some 33,000 Jews 
in Budapest were able to live in special 
Red Cross houses under the protec¬ 
tion of the neutral countries. 28 Gerhard 
Riegner of the World Jewish Congress 
in Geneva also sent the report to Lon¬ 
don and Washington and the Swiss 
papers now publicised them. On July 
5 Anthony Eden, British foreign secre¬ 
tary, threatened Horthy with reprisals 
if the deportations were not stopped, 
as did Roosevelt’s War Refugee Board. 
On the night of July 2 1944 there was 
an especially heavy air raid on Buda¬ 
pest 29 as a warning and on July 9 Hor¬ 
thy stopped any further expulsions 
(though Eichmann managed to deport 
a further 1,500 Jews in mid-July). As 
even Yehuda Bauer observed, “Clear¬ 
ly, if Horthy stopped the deportations 
in early July, he could have stopped 
them earlier as well.” 30 

At the Holocaust Museum at Yad 
Vashem in Jerusalem there is no men¬ 
tion of Vrba or his fellow escapee, 
Wetzler, by name. When I visited the 
Washington Holocaust museum in 
1992, it too had no reference to Vrba 
and his book (it had also removed ref¬ 
erence to communists from Pastor 
Niemoller’s famous saying). 31 

Yad Vashem and its historians play 
a key role in the Zionisation of the 
holocaust. They produce kitsch hol¬ 
ocaust memorabilia. At one point they 
even sold key rings bearing the yel¬ 
low star of David. 32 Israel Shahak, the 
Israeli human rights activist and sur¬ 
vivor of the Warsaw ghetto and 
Belsen camp, condemned it as a worth- 
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rewriting the holocaust 


less propaganda outfit after the mu¬ 
seum welcomed apartheid prime min¬ 
ister John Vorster, who was interned 
during the war for Nazi sympathies, 
and Franz-Joseph Strauss, a right- 
wing German leader and Nazi Party 
activist in the 1930s. 

Just as the purpose of the Eichmann 
trial was to show that “whatever re¬ 
sistance there had been had come 
from Zionists”, 33 so the role of the Yad 
Vashem ‘historians’ is to produce a 
sanitised version of the holocaust, in 
which non-Zionists and anti-Zionists 
are erased from memory. In the words 
of Gila Fatran, “because Vrba is a non- 
Zionist, his testimony can never be as 
credible as Neumann’s.” 34 Eric Kulka 
even tried to claim that the escape from 
Auschwitz was a Zionist enterprise 
(!) 35 and that Vrba’s criticism of the 
Slovak Judenrat could not be justi¬ 
fied, “since they were, after all, good 
Zionists who lived and worked for 
more than 30 years in Israel.” 36 

Lucy Dawidowicz has explained 
that “strategic remembering is a 
matter of group pride rather than 
historical truth”. 37 The question 
asked by Gideon Hausner of the 
survivors at the Eichmann trial - 
“Why did you not rebel?” - was a 
smokescreen for another question: 
“Why did the Jewish leadership in 
the ghettos collaborate?” 38 

Vrba and Wetzler were erased from 
the Zionist history of the holocaust 


and their post-war memoirs not 
translated into Hebrew, 39 nor did 
their escape feature in any Hebrew 
holocaust textbooks. 40 “We were 
reminded of the case of Hannah 
Arendt”, whose Eichmann in Jeru¬ 
salem remained unpublished in Is¬ 
rael for nearly 40 years. 41 

The obliteration of Vrba’s and Wet¬ 
zler ’s names took two forms. Either lim¬ 
ited technical references to anonymous 
escapees or no reference at all. 42 For 
example, Livia Rothkirchen quotes 
Vrba by name in a 1961 book, 43 but by 
1974 he has become one of “two 
young men”. The Hebrew inscription 
on the walls of Yad Vashem refers to 
“two young Slovak Jews”. 44 Similar¬ 
ly, in the 1990 edition of the Israeli 
Encyclopaedia of the holocaust, the 
escapees are mentioned by name. By 
2001, however, they had become “two 
Jewish prisoners”. 45 

The holocaust deniers also noticed 
what was happening. If Vrba’s affida¬ 
vit was rejected by the Eichmann trial 
and they are absent from Zionist his¬ 
tory books, their conclusion was that 
this was ‘proof’ that the Auschwitz 
protocols were an American forgery 
and the gas chambers did not exist. 
Butz noticed that Oskar Neumann’s 
1956 autobiography Im Schatten des 
Todes neither mentions the names of 
the escapees nor the report itself. 
David Irving likewise seized on the 
treatment of Vrba and Wetzler. 46 


Bauer and the others found it 
“regretful” that Vrba was awarded 
an honorary doctorate in 1998 by 
Haifa University. Linn describes 
how “some Israeli scholars, even 
within my own university, made a 
desperate last-minute attempt to 
belittle the hero and his memoirs. 
This included letters of defamation 
to the press ... bizarre phone calls 
to my home.” 

Bauer worried as to what might have 
happened if Israeli high school stu¬ 
dents had read Vrba’s memoirs. But 
when the controversy blew up, Bauer 
“truly regret[ted] that Yad Vashem did 
not publish the book in Hebrew .. .” 47 

Vrba was first given academic rec¬ 
ognition by a German magazine in Vi- 
erteljahrshefte fur Zeitgeschichte. In 
his reply to Vrba, Bauer agreed that 
Hungarian Jews were ignorant of their 
fate and admits that “the protocols 
were an important factor in stopping 
the deportations”. 

When Arendt’s reports of the Eich¬ 
mann trial were published in The Ob¬ 
server on September 15 1963, Jacob 
Talmon, a professor at the Hebrew 
University Jerusalem attacked her for 
raising the issue of Zionist collabora¬ 
tion with the Nazis. In reply Vrba re¬ 
called how in April 1944 Oskar 
Neumann of the Zionist movement 
was handed his report into the exter¬ 
mination of Jews at Auschwitz. 

Did the Judenrat (or the Judenver- 


rat) in Hungary tell their Jews what 
was awaiting them? No, they re¬ 
mained silent and for this silence some 
of their leaders - for example, Kaszt- 
ner - bartered their own lives and the 
lives of 1,684 other “prominent” Jews 
directly from Eichmann. 48 

This exchange of letters is not to be 
found in Israeli Hebrew holocaust 
textbooks. 49 Nor is the fact that the 
first escapee from Auschwitz, Zieg- 
fried Lederer, passed information to 
the leader of German Jewry and Zion¬ 
ism, rabbi Leo Baeck, who blocked that 
information because “living in the ex¬ 
pectation of death by gassing would 
only be harder”. 50 

Yad Vashem’s understudy in Lon¬ 
don, David Cesarani, described Vrba’s 
allegations as a “calumny [that] can 
now be finally laid to rest”. 51 Howev¬ 
er, after the publication of Vrba’s mem¬ 
oirs and the AP in Hebrew in 1998, 
Yisrael Guttman acknowledged that 
“Kasztner was given a copy of the 
report on April 29 1944 ... together 
with other Jewish leaders, choosing 
not to disseminate the report in order 
not to harm the negotiations with the 
Nazis.” 52 This was defended by Kasz¬ 
tner’s deputy, Andre Biss. Because of 
the need to safeguard the elite train, 
“It was therefore necessary that the 
object of the deportations should re¬ 
main unknown.” 53 

A year after his dialogue with Vrba, 
Bauer too accepted that the AP had 


been kept from the Jews of Hungary 
to protect the train. “The month of 
September [1944], the last period of 
the working group, casts a dark shad¬ 
ow over all of them, and on Gizi as their 
leader. They could have no illusions 
by then - but they acted just like many 
of the Jewish councils in Poland.” 54 

Raul Hilberg faced the same prob¬ 
lems. Yad Vashem refused to publish 
Destruction of European Jewry, even 
though Bauer accepted it was a “mon¬ 
umental, brilliant... unsurpassed anal¬ 
ysis of the Nazi bureaucracy.” 55 * 
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Argentina 


T he Zionist argument has al¬ 
ways been that only when the 
Jews have their own state will 
they be safe from anti-semitism. The 
Zionist movement proved a disas¬ 
ter during the holocaust, but at 
least it could claim that the problem 
lay in its failure to attain statehood 
in time. In Argentina there was no 
such excuse. 

An anti-semitic junta was in pow¬ 
er in Argentina between 1976 and 
1983. The Jewish population con¬ 
stituted less than 1% of the popu¬ 
lation. Yet up to 10% of those who 
were murdered and tortured were 
Jewish. But the junta also had warm 
relationships with Israel, who sup¬ 
plied them with some SI billion of 
military equipment. 

Marcel Zohar was a correspond¬ 
ent for the Israeli paper, Yediot Aha- 
ranot, in Argentina between 1978 
and 1982. He described how the Is¬ 
raeli government and the Jewish 
Agency “refrained from processing 
immigration applications from Jews 
with a leftwing background, in order 
to preserve Israel’s good business 
and political links with the ruling jun¬ 
ta”. 1 The Argentine junta was on 
good terms with the US administra¬ 
tion. So was Israel. Cooperation be¬ 
tween them was natural. And Israel, 
which had always seen socialists 
and communists as their enemy, had 
no desire to rescue Jewish leftists. 

Yitzhak Mualem of Bar Ilan uni¬ 
versity, explained Israel’s underly¬ 
ing policy: “While the Jewish 
factor 2 has an effect on Israeli for¬ 
eign policy, it is not a decisive one. 
It is not the only consideration nor 
the main one taken into account in 
the policy calculations of the Israeli 
government. The heritage of Dav¬ 


id Ben-Gurion determined that ‘in 
our relations [with foreign coun¬ 
tries] we should be guided by one 
criteria ... and that is whether it is 
good for the Jews’ 3 .... According 
to Ben-Gurion’s national approach, 
the state constitutes the highest 
goal of Zionism and the Jewish peo¬ 
ple. He did not ignore the problems 
of the Jews in the diaspora, but 
nevertheless saw the goals of the 
diaspora as secondary to the goals 
of the state ...” 4 

Unravelling this doublespeak is il¬ 
luminating. Ben-Gurion’s policy in 
relation to other countries was de¬ 
termined by “whether it is good for 
the Jews”. What he really meant was 
that what was good for the Jewish 
state is good for Jews: “The state 
constitutes the highest goal of Zi¬ 
onism and the Jewish people.” This 
state worship is redolent of fascism, 
for whom the state is the ultimate ex¬ 
pression of the national ideal. 

Yossi Sarid, leader of the Zionist 
Meretz Party, described how “In Ar¬ 
gentina, Israel sold even the Jews for 
the price of its immediate interests.” 
According to Yossi Sarid, this was 
done by not arousing international 
and Jewish public opinion about the 
fact of the disappearance and arrest 
of young Jews in that country. 5 

The American Jewish Congress 
sent a delegation to Roberto Viola, 
president of Argentina, which de¬ 
clared itself “impressed with gener¬ 
al Viola’s knowledge of Jewish 
affairs”. Viola even promised an end 
to the distribution of neo-Nazi pa¬ 
pers such as Papeles, which pro¬ 
claimed Buenos Aires to be the 
“capital of the Aryan world.” 6 The 
AJC’s clean bill of health for Viola 
was in marked contrast to its atti¬ 


tude to the Sandinistas, whom it 
charged with “anti-semitism”. Ac¬ 
cording to rabbi Rosenthall of the 
Anti-Defamation League “Nicara¬ 
guan Jews blame the longstanding 
close ties between the Sandinistas 
and the PLO.” 7 

Hugh O’Shaughnessy reported 
from Buenos Aires that the appear¬ 
ance of Papeles, alongside the 
equally virulent Cabildo, “is seen 
here as an indication that the mili¬ 
tary government of general Viola is 
stepping up its campaign against 
Argentina’s 300,000 Jews. At a time 
when no newspaper seller would 
risk trying to sell any magazine of 
the outlawed left or the combative 
wing of the Peronist movement, the 
continuing circulation of fascist and 
anti-semitic magazines with the 
connivance of the authorities is re¬ 
garded as underlining the growth 
of extreme tendencies in the Videla 
government ... 

“Earlier this year bombs explod¬ 
ed in various Argentine syna¬ 
gogues and Jewish schools and 
there were threats of violence 
against Jews generally. No culprits 
have been found ... The Daia, a 
confederation of Jewish organisa¬ 
tions, is generally unwilling to make 
public statements.” 8 

Jacobo Timmerman was the editor 
of La Opinion newspaper and a lib¬ 
eral Zionist. Arrested and tortured, 
he was expelled to Israel in October 
1979. Timmerman denounced the 
collaboration of Daia: “I would for¬ 
get my torturers, I declared, but nev¬ 
er the Jewish leaders who 
acquiesced calmly in the torturing of 
Jews.” 9 Amongst Timmerman’s 
charges was that “the Argentine 
Jewish community served the re¬ 
gime as a Judenrat, silently acqui¬ 
escing in the violence against 
thousands of citizens, Jews and 
non-Jews”, to which a “Jewish per¬ 
sonality” replied that “representa¬ 
tions were made at least once a 
month to the Argentine leaders”. 10 

Jose Smilg, in his ‘Letter from Bue¬ 
nos Aires’, explained that “intermar¬ 


riage and assimilation remain the 
greatest threat to Jewish survival in 
Latin America”. 11 It was Timmer¬ 
man’s fight from abroad for human 
rights which “is considered one of 
the main factors inspiring a rash of 
anti-semitic articles in the Argentine 
press”. 12 Seven thousand people 
gathered in Buenos Aires to protest 
at anti-semitism in a meeting “organ¬ 
ised by the Argentine Jewish Move¬ 
ment for Human Rights. Among 
those taking part was Mr Adolfo Pe¬ 
rez Esquirel, the Argentine 1980 No¬ 
bel peace prize winner. Daia, 
Argentine Jewry’s political represent¬ 
ative body, boycotted the event, 
which it said was dangerous ...” 13 

After the fall of the junta, Amia 
held its 90th anniversary celebra¬ 
tion: “A group of women whose 
children disappeared during the 
Argentine military regimes crack¬ 
down on leftwing opponents 
shouted ‘Nazi, Nazi’ at those at¬ 
tending the congress ... The pro¬ 
testers claimed that Israel, Amia 
and Daia - the political represent¬ 
ative body of Argentine Jewry - 
had done nothing to help the de- 
saparecidos (disappeared ones) ... 
The guest of honour was Mr 
Itzhak Navon, formerly president 
of Israel. The mothers attempted to 
prevent his entrance to the confer¬ 
ence as well as that of the Israeli 
ambassador to Argentina.” 14 * 
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POLEMIC_ 

Taking Marxism seriously 

Nick Rogers draws lessons for today from the experiences of Marx and Engels in the First International 


I n a recent article (‘A Chartist trade 
union party?’ Weekly Worker June 
1) Dave Craig takes issue with my 
thesis about the role Marxism should 
play in a new workers’ party (‘What 
kind of new workers’ party’ Weekly 
Worker April 6). Comrade Craig ac¬ 
knowledges that I correctly identify 
the crises of both Labourism and Trot¬ 
skyism (what I called the revolution¬ 
ary left). However, he believes that I 
fail to set out a clear “process or dia¬ 
lectic” by which these crises are to be 
resolved - specifically that I do “not 
seem to see Respect and the Scottish 
Socialist Party as real forces emerging 
from the crisis”. 

This article seeks to respond to 
comrade Craig’s challenge by focuss¬ 
ing on the processes (or dialectic, if 
you like) that need to be encouraged 
so that we can begin to build a mili¬ 
tant socialist challenge to capitalism 
and the British state. Like Dave Craig 
I do not believe that the kind of party 
the working class needs can step new¬ 
born onto the political stage. I agree 
that it must emerge from a process in 
which the sources of our current fail¬ 
ures are challenged and overcome. It 
seems to me that the key strategic dif¬ 
ference I have with comrade Craig is 
that I believe that such a party as a 
matter of priority must explore the leg¬ 
acy of the Marxist tradition and learn 
from both the achievements and fail¬ 
ures of that tradition. 

First International 

An appropriate point of departure for 
examining what this means would 
seem to be the political practice of 
Marx and Engels. An earlier article by 
Dave Craig refers favourably to the 
political approach Marx took to the 
formation and development of the In¬ 
ternational Working Men’s Associa¬ 
tion (IWMA), commonly known as 
the First International (‘The SA and 
the party question’ Weekly Worker 
November 3 2005). The IWMA was 
launched in September 1864 and first 
Marx and then Engels were closely 
involved in its leadership until 1872- 
73. Marx was the author of all the prin¬ 
cipal documents of the IWMA from 
its inaugural address and provisional 
rules, through the papers produced by 
the general council for all its con¬ 
gresses, down to its 1871 analysis of 
the Paris Commune ( The civil war in 
France). And he involved himself in 
the minutiae of organisation - even 
taking responsibility for issuing mem¬ 
bership cards. 

Comrade Craig wrote: “The First 
International was neither a Marxist 
party nor a revolutionary party. But it 
was an attempt to bring together the 
mass organisations of the working 
class .... By being involved from the 
beginning Marx was able to have a 
major influence ... Marx recognised 
that the revolutionary consciousness 
of the working class in England had 
disappeared ... he had a sober recog¬ 
nition that the political consciousness 
of Europe’s working class in 1864 was 
not what it had been in 1848. Howev¬ 
er, Marx seized the opportunity of 
developing a broad, mass working 
class party as the means of re-engage¬ 
ment with the working class.” 

Comrade Craig does not call for “a 
relaunch of the First International”. 
But he does say, “What we can learn 
from Marx is something about the re¬ 
lationship between ‘Marxists’ and the 
working class movement and the state 
of class-consciousness. Ignoring this 
and simply arguing for a Marxist par¬ 
ty is not ‘Marxism’, but a species of 


left propagandism.” 

Comrade Craig makes a valid point 
about the importance of engaging 
with the actual movement of the work¬ 
ing class and the need for well-honed 
political skills. However, he draws 
flawed conclusions about our current 
tasks. This is partly because he mis¬ 
interprets some of the key features of 
evolution of the IWMA. The signifi¬ 
cance of the year 1864 was that Marx 
believed that the reactionary deep 
freeze that had enveloped European 
politics after the defeats suffered by 
the revolutions of 1848-49 was draw¬ 
ing to a close. He saw a number of 
events as signalling a new upsurge of 
political activity: the abolition of serf¬ 
dom in Russia in 1861; the peasant 
uprising in Poland in 1863; the strug¬ 
gle against slavery in the United 
States; the launch of Lassalle’s Ger¬ 
man Workers’ Association in May 
1863. Significantly the British working 
class seemed to be on the move. The 
British trade union movement, in the 
form of the new model craft unions, 
was reviving. What most enthused 
Marx was the determination these new 
working class forces had shown in the 
campaign to prevent Britain aiding the 
confederacy in the US civil war. 

It was the opportunity in particular 
to have influence over the British 
working class that persuaded Marx to 
accept an invitation to participate in 
the launch meeting of the IWMA. It 
is important to note that Marx had 
played no previous part in the moves 
to bring this organisation into being. 
The IWMA in origin was an initiative 
of the British working class movement 
in collaboration with French workers 
and various emigre forces in contact 
with political movements in other Eu¬ 
ropean nations. 

So the IWMA was a product not of 
working class defeat, but of working 
class revival. This was why Marx threw 
himself so wholeheartedly into its work 
- even while Engels at the beginning 
remained highly sceptical. During the 
1850s and early 1860s - a very real pe¬ 
riod of defeat - by contrast Marx and 
Engels encouraged their supporters to 
focus on theoretical work - what they 
often called “swotting”. Marx with¬ 
drew from the petty squabbles and fac¬ 
tion-fighting of the German exile 
groups. The collapse of Chartism and 
the lack of significant trade union ac¬ 
tivity hardly provided an opportunity 
to engage with the British working 
class. Marx took advantage of the long 
political lull to assemble the core of the 
material that was to form the basis of 
his economic work (including the three 
volumes of Capital). 

The turn to “swotting” was not in¬ 
tellectual self-indulgence, but sprang 
from a determination to build the the¬ 
oretical and ideological resources nec¬ 
essary to have a major political impact 
when more revolutionary times re¬ 
turned. 

These resources were to serve the 
Marx-Engels team well in the ideolog¬ 
ical and political struggles within the 
IWMA. Marx wrote to Engels after the 
general council of the IWMA unani¬ 
mously adopted his draft of the inau¬ 
gural address: “It will take time before 
the revival of the movement allows the 
old boldness of language to be used. 
We must be [strong in deed, mild in 
manner].” The reference to “mild in 
manner” provides grist to the mill of 
those who argue that Marx was not 
really concerned with creating a Marx¬ 
ist party. What is all too easy to over¬ 
look is the “strong in deed” component 
of Marx’s assessment. 


At no time in his work with the 
IWMA did Marx (even when at his 
most diplomatic and cautious) com¬ 
promise his fundamental political prin¬ 
ciples. The lessons that Marx and 
Engels drew from the revolutions of 
1848-49 were encapsulated in the 
March 1850 ‘Address of the central 
committee to the Communist League’. 
The most profound lesson was that 
the working class must take enormous 
care to maintain its organisational and 
political independence. The defence 
of independent working class organ¬ 
isation was the watchword of Marx’s 
contribution to the IWMA. 

It was as a trade union internation¬ 
al that the IWMA was to achieve its 
most concrete practical results - and 
first come to the notice of the Europe¬ 
an ruling classes. The general coun¬ 
cil - based from 1864 to 1872 in 
London - oversaw highly successful 
measures to stop employers import¬ 
ing strike-breakers from continental 
Europe. And it organised loans and 


Does the 

Socialist Workers 
Party fight for a 
Marxist 
perspective 
within Respect? 
Of course not 

support for major industrial struggles 
such as the Paris bronze workers’ lock¬ 
out, the Geneva building workers’ 
strike and bloody confrontation in 
Belgian coalfields. 

Yet during the 1860s the Proudhon- 
ists, together with supporters of Maz- 
zini and Owenites, formed a bloc that 
resisted participation in the political 
process, and even support for trade 
unionism and strike action. These 
‘mutualist’ forerunners of anarchism 
believed in setting up cooperative 
forms of productive organisation and 
mutual credit societies that would 
supersede the competitive system of 
capitalism from within. 

Trade union activity and the fight 
for better short-term wages and work¬ 
ing conditions, let alone fighting elec¬ 
tion campaigns, involved, according 
to the ‘mutualists’, unprincipled col¬ 
laboration with the current social sys¬ 
tem. What is more, any advance in 
wages would quickly be overhauled 
by a general rise in prices (an early take 
on the concept of wage inflation). In 
reality the politics of the Proudhon- 
ists offered so little threat to existing 
bourgeois regimes that Proudhon 
lived in France unmolested by Louis 
Napoleon. 

In Germany, Ferdinand Lassalle - 
with his “iron law of wages”, state-fi¬ 
nanced “cooperative factories” and 
negotiations with Bismarck - propa¬ 
gated a species of the same politics. 

In 1865 a debate took place on the 
general council between Weston, an 
Owenite, and Marx. Marx’s contribu¬ 
tion was later discovered in Engels’s 
papers and published in 1898 as the 
pamphlet Value, price and profit. 
Marx argued that the struggles of 
trade unions could improve working 
class conditions by changing the dis¬ 
tribution of the social product be¬ 
tween capital and labour (by reducing 
the rate of surplus value extorted by 
capital). He went on to warn that trade 


unions “fail generally from limiting 
themselves to a guerrilla war against 
the effects of the existing system, in¬ 
stead of simultaneously trying to 
change it, instead of using their organ¬ 
ised forces as a lever for the final eman¬ 
cipation of the working class: that it 
to say, the ultimate abolition of the 
wages system.” 

The battle over these issues was 
not decisively won until the Brussels 
congress of 1868. The publication of 
Capital in 1867 and the considerable 
efforts devoted to the dissemination 
of its ideas were crucial to that victo¬ 
ry. And even before its publication, as 
a reading of the inaugural address or 
the debate with Weston demon¬ 
strates, extensive material from Capi¬ 
tal found its way into Marx’s writing 
and discourse within the IWMA. 

There were similar struggles over 
Polish self-determination - again, 
against the Proudhonists - and Irish 
self-determination - in part a campaign 
by Marx to halt the drift among ele¬ 
ments of the British trade unionists 
towards Gladstonian liberalism. In the 
latter years of the IWMA Marx fought 
Bakunin over the forms of working 
class organisation and the very legit¬ 
imacy of the objective of a workers’ 
state. 

Marx and Engels also developed 
their own ideas as a result of their 
engagement with the IWMA. Exam¬ 
ples include the question of national 
self-determination; the need to break 
the oppression of Ireland before the 
British working class could move to 
achieve its own emancipation; and the 
role of women in the workers’ move¬ 
ment (Marx supported women’s self- 
organisation within the IWMA). 

The finest example of a major theo¬ 
retical advance by Marx as a result of 
his work with the IWMA are his writ¬ 
ings on the Paris Commune of 1871. 
Marx was able to develop his ideas 
about the requirements for a workers’ 
revolution and about the nature of the 
workers’ state that would follow it. He 
emphasised the crucial role of demo¬ 
cratic accountability. With the publi¬ 
cation of The civil war in France, the 
IWMA and Marx together achieved 
widespread fame (or more precisely 
notoriety). European rulers even de¬ 
manded that the British government 
outlaw the IWMA. 

The furore that greeted The civil 
war in France brought simmering 
political differences - especially with 
the British trade union leaders - to a 
head. Two leading figures, Odger and 
Lucraft, resigned from the general 
council. They were keen to seek par¬ 
liamentary seats now that the 1867 
extension of the franchise was on the 
statute books. An alliance with the 
Liberal Party seemed the most likely 
route to success. 

Before the formation of the IWMA 
Engels had commented on the influ¬ 
ence of bourgeois ideas on the Brit¬ 
ish working class. Now they went 
much further in condemning the op¬ 
portunism of many workers’ leaders: 
“... these men are more or less bribed 
by the bourgeoisie and the govern¬ 
ment”. And in identifying the limita¬ 
tions in the role that can be played by 
trade unions: “The trade unions can 
do nothing by themselves .... [the 
IWMA] is the only society to inspire 
complete confidence in the workers.” 

The disruptive tactics of Bakunin 
and what Marx and Engels saw as 
betrayal by a section of the trade un¬ 
ion leadership must have contributed 
to their proposal at the 1872 Hague 
congress to move the general coun¬ 


cil to the United States - in practice 
consigning the IWMA to history. For 
the rest of their lives Marx and Engels 
were to devote their political efforts to 
nurturing the growth of national po¬ 
litical parties - the first explicit call for 
such parties to be fonned having been 
issued at the IWMA’s 1871 London 
leadership conference. 

Lessons 

So what lessons can we draw from the 
experience of Marx and Engels in the 
IWMA? First, the need to engage 
with where the working class is actu¬ 
ally organised - not where we would 
wish it to be. That was the opportuni¬ 
ty that Marx seized in September 1864 
even though the First International 
was a very different creature from the 
Communist League of 1847. 

Second, the importance of theory. 
A well-developed, solidly grounded 
corpus of theoretical work was the 
tool (or political ammunition) that en¬ 
abled Marx to have an enormous im¬ 
pact on the development of the 
IWMA. But throughout the lifetime of 
the IWMA Marx also fought one 
struggle after another over the key 
strategic issues. Alongside the prac¬ 
tical work of building international 
solidarity between workers, the story 
of the IWMA is of Marx’s struggle to 
place the workers’ movement across 
Europe (and the United States) on a 
firm ideological basis. In summary, 
that ideology consisted of: working 
class organisational and political in¬ 
dependence; participation in the class 
struggle (the “guerrilla war against the 
effects of the existing system”); and 
a firm orientation towards the revolu¬ 
tionary goal of the political rule of the 
working class. 

It is worth noting that Marx’s focus 
on theoretical work did not ebb and 
flow with what he considered to be the 
revolutionary consciousness of the 
working class. Nor did the political 
conclusions he drew. His writings on 
the Paris Commune were published 
after Commune’s defeat. Marx was 
well aware that no revolutionary up¬ 
surge was to follow. Nevertheless, 
securing a theoretical legacy from the 
experience of the Commune was a pri¬ 
ority. 

Third, politically pluralistic forms of 
organisation provide an opportunity 
to press home the theoretical strug¬ 
gle and to win working class militants 
to the most advanced ideas. After all, 
Marx first encountered his future son- 
in-law, Paul Lafargue, as a Proudhon- 
ist in the French section of the IWMA. 
Marx did not seek to exclude anyone 
from the IWMA exclusively for their 
ideas. In the earlier days of the IWMA 
he sought to block the affiliation of a 
lawyer with parliamentary ambitions 
and also of the French petty bour¬ 
geois socialist, Louis Blanc - but this 
was primarily on the ground of the 
non-proletarian social class they rep¬ 
resented. Later Bakunin was expelled. 
However, this was an attempt to coun¬ 
ter his secret, conspiratorial methods 
of organisation and because he had 
broken the assurances he had given 
about abandoning these methods to 
secure admission to the IWMA. 

Fourth, the negative lesson that 
Marx was ultimately unable to stop the 
drift of the British trade union leaders 
to reformist politics. Indeed, the build¬ 
ing of a working class party that did 
not in the end succumb to collabora¬ 
tion with the politics of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie was to elude Marx and Engels. 

Engels’s comments on the signifi¬ 
cance of the IWMA from the vantage 
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point of 1890 are instructive in this 
respect: “When the working class of 
Europe has again gathered sufficient 
strength for a new onslaught on the 
power of the ruling classes, the 
[IWMA] came into being. Its aim was 
to weld together into one huge army 
the whole militant working class of 
Europe and America. Therefore it 
could not set out from the principles 
laid down in the manifesto. It was 
bound to have a programme which 
would not shut the door on the Eng¬ 
lish trade unions, the French, Belgian, 
Italian and Spanish Proudhonists and 
the German Lassalleans ... For the ul¬ 
timate triumph of the ideas set forth 
in the manifesto Marx relied solely and 
exclusively upon the intellectual de¬ 
velopment of the working class, as it 
necessarily had to ensue from united 
action and discussion ... by 1887 con¬ 
tinental socialism was almost exclu¬ 
sively the theory heralded in the 
manifesto” (1890 preface to the Ger¬ 
man edition of the Communist mani¬ 
festo). 

The sad lesson of history is that the 
parties of the Second International, 
although formally Marxist, failed to 
resist the rush to national chauvinism 
in 1914. Earlier Liebknecht and Bebel, 
representing the German section of 
the IWMA, actively opposed the 
Franco-Prussian War and each 
served a prison sentence for their 
‘treachery’. 

Contemporary crises 

The question I now return to is that 
posed in the introduction: how are we 
to overcome the twin crises of Labour¬ 
ism and the revolutionary left? The 
crisis of Labourism is highlighted 
most starkly by the existence of New 
Labour and the neoliberal, anti-work¬ 
ing class policies pursued by the 
present British government. Abject 
surrender in the face of the interna¬ 
tional bourgeoisie’s offensive is, of 
course, a phenomenon not just of the 
Labour Party, but of the social demo¬ 
cratic tradition around the globe. This 
is where more than a hundred years 
of reformist politics has landed the 
labour movement. A historical per¬ 
spective, by the way, that gives us an 
advantage over Marx and Engels. 

The crisis of the revolutionary left is 
marked by its extreme fragmentation, 
the undemocratic internal regimes of 
most of the fragments, the failure to 
encourage a critical engagement with 
Marxist theory, and a striking lack of 
influence over the working class. 

This was the analysis I presented in 


my article of April 6. Dave Craig be¬ 
lieves that I do not pose a sufficiently 
clear solution. That is largely because 
comrade Craig is not prepared to ac¬ 
cept the solutions I do touch on - there 
simply is no quick fix. The concept of 
winning the mass of trade unions to a 
new Chartist trade union party, as com¬ 
rade Craig suggests, is entirely illuso¬ 
ry. The trade unions will not by 
themselves provide a solution to the 
crisis of working class organisation be¬ 
cause their failure to resist New Labour 

- a consequence of the nature of trade 
unionism - is part of the problem. Nor 
will left Labour MPs split from the La¬ 
bour Party while the trade union link 
remains in place and while walking out 
of the Labour Party means chucking 
away their parliamentary seat. 

What is necessary is to set in mo¬ 
tion a rejuvenation of what is at the core 
of the Marxist politics: working class 
organisation independent of bour¬ 
geois ideology (meaning a party that, 
while fighting for reforms, rejects re¬ 
formism); and an understanding of the 
need to challenge for state power in 
order to achieve the emancipation of 
the working class. As we have seen, a 
study of Marx’s nine-year participation 
in the IWMA is sufficient to demon¬ 
strate how crucial these lessons are. 

True, as comrade Craig argues, that 
rejuvenation can only succeed as part 
of a dialectical process. One aspect of 
the ‘dialectic’ will involve campaign¬ 
ing for the trade unions to be more 
combative in their defence of the im¬ 
mediate interests of the working class. 
Since unions affiliated to the Labour 
Party still account almost half the 
votes at Labour Party conference and 
more than half the seats on the par¬ 
ty’s national executive committee - for 
anyone interested in engaging with 
the real movement of the working class 

- the Labour Party remains part of the 
terrain of struggle. 

Even if only indirectly at trade un¬ 
ion conferences when debating mo¬ 
tions demanding that union 
representatives to the Labour Party 
back the union’s policies. The Labour 
Representation Committee - despite 
the lack of ambition of its politics - is, 
on these grounds, a body that merits 
the attention of Marxists. 

More important for a revival of 
Marxist politics is any forum that fa¬ 
cilitates rapprochement between dif¬ 
ferent Marxist traditions. Here, again, 
comrade Craig is correct to point to 
the experience of Respect and the 
Scottish Socialist Party. But on what 
basis do Marxists approach this type 


of organisation? Does the Socialist 
Workers Party fight for a Marxist per¬ 
spective within Respect? Of course 
not. Does the SWP in any way encour¬ 
age theoretical exchanges between 
members of Respect from different 
political backgrounds? Hardly. Does 
anyone think the SWP will deepen its 
theoretical understanding of how to 
achieve working class emancipation 
as a result of its involvement in Re¬ 
spect? Not very likely. Yet this was 
precisely Marx’s approach to and ex¬ 
perience within the IWMA. 

The SSP is formed on a higher ba¬ 
sis than Respect. It is a party. It is ex¬ 
plicitly socialist. Its founding political 
organisation (Scottish Militant La¬ 
bour) bequeathed it organisational 
resources and a newspaper. At least 
until recently, it benefited from a rela¬ 
tively open and tolerant internal re¬ 
gime. 

Yet the SSP has produced little more 
than Respect in terms of theoretical 
output. Alan McCombes did write the 
book Imagine that also appeared un¬ 
der the name of Tommy Sheridan, but 
this almost proves the rule. The book 
was a product of the leadership - part¬ 
ly to justify the SSP’s support for in¬ 
dependence - rather than resulting 
from a debate within the party itself. 
For the SSP prides itself on being a 
“combat party” rather than a “talking 
shop”. Engaging in the immediate 
class struggle is, of course, of priori¬ 
ty for any socialist party, but ideas and 
theory are just as important. Again, 
Marx’s practice within the IWMA pro¬ 
vides an example of how to balance 
these two requirements. 

The SSP’s platforms rarely discuss 
theoretical issues with each other. 
This means in practice that they are 
not fully integrated into party life. The 
opportunistic exploitation of the per¬ 
sonality clash currently ripping the 
SSP apart by the SWP and Commit¬ 
tee for a Workers’ International plat¬ 
forms is one aspect of the party’s 
internal civil war. 

The right to organise as a faction 
and to campaign to win political posi¬ 
tions within a party is absolutely cru¬ 
cial to a healthy democratic culture. 
But political and theoretical debate 
should be the property of the whole 
party, not just of the platforms or of 
the leadership. A call for a party that 
takes Marxism seriously is in effect a 
call to end the elitist division of labour 
between party (or platform) leader¬ 
ships that attend to theory and strat¬ 
egy, and the foot soldiers who engage 
in the ‘combat’ • 


communist university 2006 


a week of debate, controversy and critical thinking 

August 12-19, south London 


Hosted by the Communist Party of Great Britain and co-sponsored by the Radical Anthropology Group, 
Critique, Iran Bulletin, Organisation of Revolutionary Workers of Iran (UK branch) and the Communist 
Party of Turkey. Our first weekend (August 12-13) is jointly organised with the RAG under the banner of 
The human revolution’ and will look at the origins of human culture, language and solidarity. 


Highlights during the week include: 

■ Boris Kagarlitsky on 1917 and the tasks for Marxists today 

■ Socialism before, during and after Marx - Hillel Ticktin, editor Critique 

■ Engels and the first human revolution - Camilla Power (RAG) 

■ Noam Chomsky and the human revolution - Chris Knight, Marxist anthropologist 

■ What robots can tell us about being human - Luc Steels, robotics expert 

■ Why we need a second human revolution and how we get it - Jack Conrad, CPGB 

■ Iran and the limits of the anti-war movement’s single-issue politics - Mehdi Kia, 
Iran Bulletin 

■ Revolutionary strategy and the failures of Trotskyism - Mike Macnair, CPGB 
Full programme available on www.cpgb.org.uk soon 

Prices: full week, including self-catering accommodation in single en suite 
rooms - £140 (£100 unwaged); first weekend, including one night’s 
accommodation - £35 (£20); day - £10 (£5); session - £5 (£3). 

To reserve your place, send £30 (cheque or postal order to BCM Box 928, 
London WC1N 3XX). Alternatively, pay via PayPal on our website. 

Venue: Raymont Hall, 63 Wickham Road, New Cross, London SE4 (15 minutes 
walk from New Cross tube station, 5 minutes from Brockley railway station). 



Boris Kagarlitsky 



Hillel Ticktin 



Communist 
Party books 



■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group and 
lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/*11 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/ • 11 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revo¬ 
lution. Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/• 7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is only sustainable 
when minorities have the right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/ *7.50 

■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government’s 1992 coal 
review. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur 
Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/ •1.50 

■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a fully artic¬ 
ulated programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A Europe 
stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domination and rapid 
emancipatory extension. 


£5.00/ *7.50 


Buy all 6 books for £20/*30 and save £9.80/*16 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 

A plan for miners □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/e. 


Name 


Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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ACCOUNTABILITY 


‘Class lines’ 


I an Donovan’s letter (see box 
below) was sent to us as a re¬ 
sponse to Peter Manson’s June 
15 reply to Ian’s previous letter ... 
We decided not to publish it in the 
June 22 issue or in the letters page 
at all, because most of what Ian 
writes about the Weekly Worker's 
editorial policy is merely a repeti¬ 
tion of his earlier lies, and this sort 
of ‘tis-tisn’t’ playground exchange 
can go on for ever without getting 
anywhere. The record on which 
anyone can form a judgment about 
who is telling the truth is in any 
case available in the online archive 
of the Weekly Worker. 

However, Ian’s letter also con¬ 
tains a striking example of some 
fundamental errors of the far left 
(not just in Britain) about demo¬ 
cratic accountability and leader¬ 
ship, and about ‘class lines’. So we 
print it here with a response on 
these issues. 

Ian writes: “The accountability 
of leaders is abstractly an excellent 
principle. But accountability to 
whom, exactly? On some occa¬ 
sions, backward and capitulatory 
‘leaders’ may need to be rendered 
‘accountable’ to more militant and 
class-conscious elements below. 
On other occasions, those above 
may embody correct politics and 


greater class-consciousness. If 
those ‘below’ have a lesser level of 
class consciousness than the lead¬ 
ers, then this ‘accountability’ tends 
to act as a transmission belt for the 
influence of the class enemy into a 
working class party.” 

This is not an original idea of 
Ian’s. Comrades can find it in Lenin 
and the Vanguard Party, written by 
the Spartacists’ Joseph Seymour 
(especially p32, 1997 edition). Sey¬ 
mour’s argument is the most system¬ 
atic version available, but reflects 
ideas more commonplace among 
‘official communists’, Maoists and 
Trotskyists, especially ‘orthodox’ or 
‘anti-Pabloite’ Trotskyists. Seymour 
draws (without acknowledgement) 
on ideas promoted by Russian com¬ 
munist leaders in the period leading 
up to the 1921 ban on factions and 
later in the phase of the ‘Bolshevi- 
sation’ of the parties of the 
Comintern. Some of them can also 
be found in Joseph Stalin’s Lenin¬ 
ism (1940), though Stalin is less 
crass than Seymour (or Donovan). 

Democracy 

The working class needs to lay col¬ 
lective hands on the means of pro¬ 
duction. It cannot do so without 
political democracy. As long as in¬ 
formation and the powers of office 


are in the individual hands of career 
‘leaders’, this is a form of private 
property in the means of produc¬ 
tion. More immediately, the working 
class needs political democracy in 
its own movements in order to take 
effective class action. A common 
decision to strike is an agreement 
both of the majority to strike and of 
the minority to be bound by the 
decision of the majority. Without 
democratic methods these agree¬ 
ments cannot be achieved. 

Democratic accountability of 
leaders is thus not “abstractly an 
excellent principle”, which none¬ 
theless has to give way whenever 
an apparent immediate tactical ad¬ 
vantage can be gained from un¬ 
democratic actions. It is both an 
immediate practical necessity and 
utterly fundamental to any serious 
socialist political platform. 

In our ‘What we fight for’ col¬ 
umn, we say that “Socialism is ei¬ 
ther democratic or, as with Stalin’s 
Soviet Union, it turns into its op¬ 
posite.” This is a reminder the 
modern far left needs to keep con¬ 
stantly in mind. The project of bu¬ 
reaucratic ‘socialism’ ended in 
disastrous failure. It is utterly stu¬ 
pid to imagine that attempting to 
repeat it will improve the situation 
of the working class. 


Abstract principle 


P eter Manson’s letter in the 
Weekly Worker is a pretty fee¬ 
ble attempt to spin the CPGB’s in¬ 
creasingly rightwing politics and 
give it a veneer of ‘principle’ (June 
15). It is nothing of the sort: it is 
just an alibi for capitulation to the 
class enemy. 

Peter writes: “The jailing of Alan 
McCombes, costs of at least 
£45,000, comrades’ homes and 
party offices being intruded upon 
and searched, and 13 EC members 
summonsed to act as witnesses 
against comrade Sheridan - these 
are the results so far of the former 
convenor choosing to go his own 
way. And it is more than likely that 
when the case comes before a jury 
in July the damage to the SSP will 
make what has gone before pale 
into insignificance.” 

Incredibly Peter attempts to blame 
all this on Tommy Sheridan, for dar¬ 
ing to contest Murdoch’s smears in 
the courts. But if the SSP had done 
what it should have done, and unit¬ 
ed in defence of its leading comrade 
in the first place, none of these at¬ 
tacks would have been possible. All 
of these things, without exception, 
typify the exploitation of mistakes 
made by those who undermined 
Sheridan and capitulated, whisper¬ 
ing about alleged ‘truth’ in the por¬ 
no-mag titillation that appeared in 
the News of the Screws. All this 
proves is that the failure of the left 
to hang together in struggle against 
the class enemy means that we will 
be hanged separately. A very ele¬ 
mentary lesson in class politics, 
which the CPGB seems to have 
completely forgotten. 

Peter pontificates: “Unfortunate¬ 
ly though, comrade Donovan has 
now renounced the principle of the 
accountability of leaders, rejecting, 
for example, the notion that Re¬ 
spect’s elected representatives 


should accept only the equivalent 
of a skilled worker’s wage. Perhaps, 
then, it is no surprise that he anar- 
chistically upholds comrade 
Sheridan’s claim to do as he pleas¬ 
es, irrespective of the wishes of the 
SSP leadership at the time.” 

The accountability of leaders is 
abstractly an excellent principle. But 
accountability to whom, exactly? 
On some occasions, backward and 
capitulatory ‘leaders’ may need to 
be rendered ‘accountable’ to more 
militant and class-conscious ele¬ 
ments below. On other occasions, 
those above may embody correct 
politics and greater class con¬ 
sciousness. If those ‘below’ have a 
lesser level of class consciousness 
than the leaders, then this ‘account¬ 
ability’ tends to act as a transmis¬ 
sion belt for the influence of the 
class enemy into a working class 
party. The latter is what has evident¬ 
ly happened in the SSP, with lower- 
level elements in the apparatus, 
such as it is, capitulating to a reac¬ 
tionary offensive against the party 
and its most visible leader. In fact, 
the recent repudiation of their ac¬ 
tions by rank-and-file SSPers at an 
authoritative gathering indicates 
that these people may not have been 
as ‘accountable’ as Peter is trying 
to spin it. 

In such concrete conditions, the 
kind of ‘accountability ’ Peter is talk¬ 
ing about becomes reactionary, 
and defiance of such ‘accountabil¬ 
ity’ becomes a matter of consider¬ 
able credit. By Peter’s logic, Lenin 
should have been ‘accountable’ 
(ie, capitulated) to Stalin and Kame¬ 
nev in 1917. 

This is also true over the Gallo¬ 
way question. Abstractly, of 
course, I would prefer if George tran¬ 
scended his ‘old Labour’ politics 
and his sometimes individualist 
ways of operation and fully em¬ 


braced the norms of revolutionary 
Marxism. But I’m damned if I am 
going to advocate that George Gal¬ 
loway be ‘accountable’ to those 
with views like Dave Osier, or the 
Weekly Worker, who don’t know 
where the class line lies when 
George Galloway is attacked by The 
Daily Telegraph, or when Tommy 
Sheridan is attacked by Murdoch’s 
porno-comics. 

And Peter can spin the issue of 
the Galloway witch-hunt as much 
as he likes. The Osier article ran on 
the back page of the Weekly Work¬ 
er the week after the witch-hunt 
broke out in April 2003 - effectively 
it appeared as close to an editorial 
as anything not explicitly marked 
‘editorial’. Peter is taking the rap for 
Jack Conrad’s editorship here - like 
myself, Peter was away on another 
continent when these events hap¬ 
pened. The fact is that as soon as I 
had the chance, I wrote an article 
that was 100% counterposed to 
Osier’s, so blindingly obviously 
that naming Osier was pretty super¬ 
fluous. A reader would have to 
have been pretty dim not to twig 
the counterposition. 

So Peter’s attempt to spin my crit¬ 
icisms as in some way belated is 
pretty dishonest. If in any way I can 
be criticised as being too soft in my 
criticisms, that can be put down to 
organisational loyalty at the time, 
when I was a member of the CPGB 
trying to conduct political struggle. 
But I think my article, ‘Galloway 
witch-hunt and Stop the War’, 
(May 8 2003) defending George 
Galloway is pretty damn good: it 
craps all over Osier’s wretched 
screed, which was unworthy of a 
publication calling itself communist. 
As indeed is the stance the CPGB 
have taken over Sheridan. 

Communist greetings, 

Ian Donovan 



The right to make 
mistakes 

Political democracy requires that the 
demos - in the context of a workers’ 
organisation, the members - are at 
the end of the day in charge. That 
means that they have the right to 
make mistakes. The leaders do not 
get to veto the members’ decisions 
because they, the leaders, think they 
know better - or even do know bet¬ 
ter: as Ian puts it, because they “em¬ 
body correct politics and greater 
class-consciousness”. 

Democratic methods in this sense 
do not imply that the majority gets 
to control what everyone says or ar¬ 
gues. This is the fundamental error 
committed by those - in Britain now 
mostly Trotskyists, including the 
Socialist Workers Party - who would 
keep ‘internal’ discussions secret. 
The underlying point is that we do 
not in advance know with absolute 
certainty who is right and who is 
wrong on any particular question. 
We have to decide on actions - like 
going on strike or standing in elec¬ 
tions - and these decisions have to 
be binding on everyone. We do not 
have to decide on opinions or argu¬ 
ments', and criticism of the decision 
to strike, or the decision to stand, 
has to be open as long as it does not 
disrupt the unity of the definite ac¬ 
tion. The majority has the right to 
make mistakes; the minority also has 
the right to make mistakes. 

It is for these reasons, too, that 
splitting - majorities expelling peo¬ 
ple, minorities walking out - needs 
to be a last resort and taken very 
seriously, however small and weak 
the group involved. Light-minded 
splitting is opposed to political de¬ 
mocracy. When a minority does it, 
it is claiming a veto on the action of 
the majority; when a majority does 
it, it is repudiating in advance the 
possibility that the minority might 
turn out to be right and the majority 
wrong. 

‘More advanced 
leaders’ 

Ian writes that “On some occasions, 
backward and capitulatory ‘leaders’ 
may need to be rendered ‘account¬ 
able’ to more militant and class-con¬ 
scious elements below. On other 
occasions, those above may em¬ 
body correct politics and greater 
class consciousness.” This idea re¬ 
ally is ‘abstract’. 

There certainly may be occasions 
on which elected leaders and offi¬ 
cials turn out to be to the left of their 
members. Ian would be hard put, 
however, to find serious examples of 
the operative rule of the capitalist 
class through this mechanism. He 
uses as an example his explanation 
of the crisis of the Scottish Socialist 
Party in terms of “lower-level” lead¬ 
ers transmitting bourgeois ideas 
against ‘higher-level’ leaders: ie, 
Tommy Sheridan. But this assumes 
what he seeks to prove. 

His only other example is Lenin in 
April 1917: “By Peter’s logic, Lenin 
should have been ‘accountable’ (ie, 
capitulated) to Stalin and Kamenev 
in 1917”. But in the first place this is 
an instance of freedom of criticism. 
And secondly Lenin was at the time 
of his return to Russia neither a 
member of the Bolsheviks’ all-Rus¬ 
sia central committee nor an elected 
representative. Thirdly, what hap¬ 
pened to the debate was not simply 
the imposition of Lenin’s line, but 
that the dispute was taken to a con¬ 


gress'. the members got to decide. 

In contrast, the class rule of the 
bourgeoisie through the mechanism 
of the ‘freedom’ of the full-time offi¬ 
cials and elected representatives of 
the workers’ movement from ac¬ 
countability to the members is the 
present form of the UK capitalist 
'New Labour’ government. It has 
been a central element of capitalist 
rule worldwide since the collapse of 
the Second International in 1914-18 
and the bureaucratic degeneration 
of the Third International. On a 
smaller scale, it has been the charac¬ 
teristic form of the political collapse 
of innumerable smaller socialist, ‘of¬ 
ficial communist’, Maoist and Trot¬ 
skyist organisations. 

The idea that the leaders do not 
need to be accountable because 
they are ‘more advanced’ is vicious¬ 
ly circular. This circularity means 
that the ‘more advanced’ leaders are 
justified by faith alone or the Calvin¬ 
ist elect. Nothing is forbidden to 
them: violence in the workers’ move¬ 
ment (the Healyites, Lambertistes 
and Loraites), taking money from 
questionable sources and allowing 
it to affect your politics (the Healy¬ 
ites and Lambertistes at least), sex¬ 
ual exploitation of female members 
(Healy and leading cadres in the 
Spartacists). This is, of course, mere¬ 
ly a pale shadow of the personal 
corruption and violence of the Sta¬ 
linist bureaucracies. 

It is thus completely facile for Ian 
to base a political line on the slight 
contingency of leaders being to the 
left of the members, while marginal¬ 
ising the dominant risks involved in 
the ‘freedom’ of the elected repre¬ 
sentatives and officials. It is like ar¬ 
guing that because road accidents 
are very occasionally caused by in¬ 
dividuals driving too slowly, there¬ 
fore there should be no speed limits. 

Far left 

But it is not only Ian. This is the nor¬ 
mal practice of the large majority of 
the organised far left, based on their 
ideological commitment to what they 
call the ‘Leninist party’ (though it is 
nothing like the Bolsheviks down to 
1918). It is reflected in three ways. 

It is reflected in their internal re¬ 
gimes, in which the leadership keeps 
political secrets from the membership 
and the organisation keeps political 
secrets from the class as a whole. 

It is reflected in their light-mind¬ 
ed splittism. Factions (sometimes 
“permanent factions” - ie, real fac¬ 
tions) are banned and - as in the 
SWP - individuals are expelled for 
any sort of conduct which could be 
considered ‘factional’; the powers 
of patronage of the leadership are 
deployed to skew debates. Minori¬ 
ties walk out rather than conduct 
any prolonged political fight. The 
struggle for democratic methods is 
thus subordinated to the struggle for 
the ‘correct line’. 

It is also reflected in their crass op¬ 
portunism towards ‘important lead¬ 
ers’ like Benn, Scargill and Livingstone 
in the 1980s and like Galloway today. 
The question of democratic methods 
is always ‘less important’ than some¬ 
thing - whatever it is - on which there 
is common ground between these ‘im¬ 
portant leaders’ and the leaders of the 
far left groups. 

‘Class lines’ 

Ian charges that the CPGB and 
Weekly Worker “don’t know where 
the class line lies”. It is a charge fa¬ 
miliar to us from SWP comrades. But 
it is one that has come equally from 
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Vladimir Lenin: never demanded sycophancy 


the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty - who 
charge that we are scabbing by support¬ 
ing Galloway by participating in Respect 
and calling for a vote for Galloway for 
MP, while SWP comrades (and Ian) 
charge that we are scabbing by criticis¬ 
ing him. 

Trotsky, who sometimes got things 
right, wrote in the 1938 Transitional pro¬ 
gramme that “Sectarians are capable of 
differentiating between but two colours: 
red and black. So as not to tempt them¬ 
selves, they simplify reality.” This is part 
of a very confused passage, but it tells a 
fundamental truth. 

The SWP and the AWL (and the Spart- 
acists and Workers Power and so on with 
all the “lesser fleas and so ad infinitum”) 
share a common error of method. They fail 
to distinguish between mere disagree¬ 
ment and scabbing. It is a natural polem¬ 
ical temptation to accuse your opponents 
of ‘crossing the class line’: ie, scabbing. 
But actually scabbing means working 
when your union has decided that you 
should strike, or participating as ministers 
in capitalist governments which attack the 
working class, etc. 

Applying the idea to all sorts of disa¬ 
greements leads unavoidably to every 
dispute becoming a purity test and an 
occasion for a short-term split. Implicitly, 
it involves setting out to build a party 
which will be a party of the politically pure: 
free from (as Ian puts it) “the influence of 
the class enemy”. But such a party of the 
politically pure is an illusory goal. The re¬ 
sult is merely endless splits into ever more 
microscopic grouplets. 

It also starts wholly from the negative: 
opposition to what the capitalists are right 
now doing. Within this framework Gallo¬ 
way is a lesser evil to Blair-led Labour. It 
is true. It is also true, however, that Blair- 
led Labour is a lesser evil to Cameron-led 
Toryism or to Campbell-led Liberalism, 


however much this may be obscured by 
the fact that Blair is right now in govern¬ 
ment. Opposing Blair from the left makes 
it more likely Labour will lose the next elec¬ 
tion: a point repeatedly made by Blairite 
ministers. It could thus quite accurately 
be called “scabbing” within the terms 
within which criticising Galloway, or 
Sheridan, is “scabbing”. 

The politics of starting from the nega¬ 
tive thus leads nowhere. The right place 
to begin is with the positive: that the work¬ 


ing class needs collective organisation 
and action, and thus needs political de¬ 
mocracy. Beginning from the positive, as 
opposed to “drawing the class line” in 
every disagreement, allows us to have 
unity in action where there is partial agree¬ 
ment, combined with explicit debate and 
criticism where there is disagreement. 

This choice is the only way out of the 
left’s present downward spiral of frag¬ 
mentation and decay • 

Mike Macnair 


Jumpy 

Howard Roak starts to get nervous despite a 
decent week for our annual fundraising drive 


T his week saw £1,847 added to our 
total for the Summer Offensive, tak¬ 
ing it to £8,657. Not a bad seven 
days, all things considered, but I’m start¬ 
ing to feel a little jumpy, comrades. We 
really need the rate of donations to be 
dramatically stepped up if we are going 
to get near this £30k target of ours by the 
end of July. 

I would like to take the opportunity to 
mention a few comrades. RG for his £50 
donation via our website, (he was one of 
19,200 readers this week). Another com¬ 
rade is TB, who brought in £200 via print 
work. Also comrade BP - a member of the 
Morning Star’s Communist Party of Brit¬ 
ain - for his tenner on top of his regular 
subscription and comrade RB for adding 
£20 to his annual sub. 

A small trickle of new standing orders 
are coming in - many thanks to comrade 
CW for his £10 per month donation, for 
example - but still at a pace that is going 
to leave us well shy of what we need. 

There are a number of political 
events in the offing where comrades 
have an opportunity to raise cash in 
directly political ways, as well some 
potentially lucrative stuff coming the 
way of party businesses. However, we 
really have to make an urgent appeal 
to comrades on our more distant pe¬ 
riphery - supporters and sympathetic 
readers - to ease the burden on our 


hard pressed membership. 

There is no doubt that they, again this 
year, will provide the backbone of the 
SO. In this, they stand in proud contrast 
to those of other organisations that have 
much bigger formal memberships than 
the CPGB, but appear not to able to in¬ 
spire them to the same levels of work and 
self-sacrifice that the politics of our 
group can engender. 

As we’ve mentioned them already, take 
that scruffy remnant of ‘official’ commu¬ 
nism, the CPB, as an example. Here is an 
organisation that claims a membership of 
between 850 and 900. At its biennial con¬ 
gress that took place over the weekend 
of June 2-4 at its strategically-placed 
headquarters (Croydon), it launched a 
bold appeal for funds. Just £20,000 of 
funds to be exact. Or, put another way, 
about just over 20 quid per (claimed) mem¬ 
ber. 

Without being too linear about this, just 
look at the levels our comrades are capa¬ 
ble of now. Let alone in the future Com¬ 
munist Party, which will be able to deploy 
thousands of members in wider society. 
We would expect to raise many hundreds 
of thousands of pounds, not a mere 
£30,000 - and certainly not the pathetic 
amount called for in CPB’s limp appeal for 
its people to throw good money after bad. 

We need a better one this week, com¬ 
rades! • 



What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the working class is nothing; with the highest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party'. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

r" The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the biggest 
possible working class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, for¬ 
cibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its 
opposite. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human his¬ 
tory. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Respect 

councillors back 
anti-SWP coup 
attempt 



Tower Hamlets... 


Continued from front page 

members had not been allowed in. 
Comrade Turner responded in quite 
a matter-of-fact way, having sought 
permission and guidance from an¬ 
other higher-ranking member 
present - John Rees, Respect na¬ 
tional secretary. 

Comrade Turner denied that mem¬ 
bers were rejected for not being on 
the electoral roll. She said every¬ 
body had been advised by email of 
the June 24 deadline for membership 



Councillor Abjol Miah: 
boycott 


applications, after which new appli¬ 
cants would not be able to attend 
the AGM. On the very day of the 
deadline, a bundle of 45 application 
forms was handed in by Azmal Hus¬ 
sain, together with £450 to cover 
membership fees - in cash. 

She said the officers were imme¬ 
diately suspicious because every 
one of the applicants was applying 
to join at the unwaged rate of £10, 
instead of the full fee of £26, and two 
names were recognised as people 
who did not qualify for the reduced 
rate. Secondly 19 application forms 
had been completed in the same 
handwriting and there was no way 
of contacting those people apart 
from their address, as their forms 
contained no email or telephone 
number. 

She reported that she and Glyn 
Robbins later visited Hussain in or¬ 
der to broker a compromise. They 
proposed an enlarged committee to 
include some of the dissidents, 
while a new, glittering post of Tow¬ 
er Hamlets president would be cre¬ 
ated and offered to Azmal Hussain 
himself (apparently the issue of the 
45 applications was not discussed). 
At the time Hussain seemed happy 
with this deal. 

A day later comrades Turner and 
Robbins, together with other offic¬ 
ers, decided that the names on the 
applications were very welcome to 
join Respect if they paid the appro¬ 
priate fee and provided a contact 
detail such as a telephone number. 
This was communicated to Azmal 
Hussain, said comrade Turner. How¬ 
ever, Hussain was obviously having 
second thoughts about being of¬ 
fered what was clearly a decorative 
post and decided to go back on the 
agreement. Nothing was heard un¬ 
til the day before the AGM, when 
the 45 application forms were resub¬ 
mitted, along with the original £450 


in cash. She said that the officers felt 
that Respect was a democratic or¬ 
ganisation and should not be “ma¬ 
nipulated” to ensure the election of 
“certain members”. Creating new 
posts for them should in no way be 
viewed as ‘manipulation’, of course. 

George Galloway then responded 
by attempting a total demolition job 
on what Jackie Turner had said in 
terms of contact details, paying 
membership fees in cash and on 
behalf of others. He said if he were 
barred from the meeting, he would 
consider speaking to a lawyer, be¬ 
cause it was not reasonable to be 
excluded for providing allegedly in¬ 
sufficient contact details. He con¬ 
cluded by saying, “I toss the ball 
back into your court”, and sat down. 

Oliur Rahman (deputy leader of 
the Respect council group and now 
very much part of the SWP milieu) 
then spoke. He said that some coun¬ 
cillors were deliberately not answer¬ 
ing their telephones, and had been 
part of the plan to get Azmal Hus¬ 
sain elected as chair. He accused 
these same councillors of having 
held a “secret meeting”, where it was 
agreed to go out and recruit 10 mem¬ 
bers each. He disagreed with George 
- if someone was not entitled to the 
reduced £10 fee, they should pay 
the full £26. 

John Rees said the problem was 
that the forms had been submitted 
prior to a contested election by one 
of the candidates, who had person¬ 
ally paid the £450. He said this sort 
of thing had happened in New La¬ 
bour, although it was the first time it 
had been tried in Respect and 
should not happen again. He con¬ 
cluded by saying that the meeting 
should go ahead with its business. 

Sean Doherty (SWP) was quite 
vehement and obviously quite anx¬ 
ious to get his point across for fear 
of the consequences. He said this 
was a democratic organisation, run 
on democratic principles, which al¬ 
lows anyone to join, and the dispute 
was not about a section of the com¬ 
munity: it was about a senior mem¬ 


ber trying to skew elections by pay¬ 
ing the subscriptions of 45 recruits. 
We cannot allow the applications, 
otherwise Respect will be brought 
into disrepute, he concluded. 

A Bengali member spoke with 
some authority - I failed to catch his 
name - and, it appears, with the ear 
of the excluded/contested members 
and their sympathisers outside the 
hall. He started by admiring the work 
of Glyn Robbins, but went on to say 
that everybody should be allowed 



Councillor Shamim Chodhury: 
boycott 


in to vote. If not, then the vote 
should not go ahead, otherwise 
things could turn very nasty in terms 
of public relations: people who be¬ 
lieved they were members were be¬ 
ing excluded from the meeting. 

He said that most of the council¬ 
lors thought that those in the meet¬ 
ing were not representative of all the 
membership. From what he had 
heard the excluded members had 
been rejected because of their back¬ 
grounds. Looking at Oliur Rahman, 
he said there had been no secret 
meetings of councillors and added: 
“For all I know, you may have secret 
meetings with the SWP.” 

This was too much for comrade 
Rahman, who forcefully repeated 
the accusation of a secret meeting 
of the other councillors. In reply he 
was told: “You don’t speak for the 


other councillors - you sit there and 
listen to what I have to say. I do not 
believe we are a party of secrecy: I 
believe we are a party of transpar¬ 
ency. If you decide a panel of nom¬ 
inees should be elected and that’s 
who we have to accept ... That’s all 
I have to say. Thank you.” And with 
that oblique comment he sat down. 

It was Galloway’s turn to speak 
again. He told comrade Rahman to 
“pipe down” and stop hurling accu¬ 
sations and rhetoric about. He said 
everyone has secret meetings: he 
himself has secret meetings with 
John Rees about what they want to 
achieve, who should be the office¬ 
bearers and candidates. He said that 
Azmal Hussain has been an “ex¬ 
traordinarily generous benefactor of 
ours”, in terms of providing a head¬ 
quarters for the recent election, 
funds for campaigning and deliver¬ 
ing votes. Comrade Rahman should 
not challenge the integrity of impor¬ 
tant players in the organisation. 

Comrade Galloway said that Re¬ 
spect was an organisation that was 
“fragile” - it has “no ideological 
core”; he added pointedly that it did 
not operate according to “democrat¬ 
ic centralism - it’s a coalition of peo¬ 
ple”. He thought the elections should 
be postponed, as any vote would be 
“divisive”. Instead he favoured more 
negotiations, although he did not in¬ 
sist they should be secret. 

Jackie Turner then allowed some 
more contributions, but was gener¬ 
ally unsure as to how to proceed and 
resolve this thorny issue. She sug¬ 
gested that those contesting the of¬ 
ficers’ posts should be asked to 
come, but Galloway said, “They’ve 
gone, Jackie.” As by this time we 
were about and hour and 15 minutes 
into the meeting, this was quite un¬ 
derstandable. So she continued 
with contributions. 

The chair had allowed the main play¬ 
ers to speak, but the rest of the con¬ 
tributions were uninformed - but no 
doubt this allowed the ‘ordinary mem¬ 
bers’ to feel as though they had a say 
in the decision that was to be made. 


Eventually comrade McQuade put 
forward the following motion: “We 
endorse the attempt of the member¬ 
ship council to negotiate with Azmal 
Hussain and vote on the current 
slate.” Comrade Doherty said that 
another sentence should be added: 
“That the officers elected negotiate 
with all parties who are involved with 
this issue and try and resolve it.” 

Liam and Sean’s proposals were 
carried unanimously and the slate 
was overwhelmingly approved, with 
just four or five against and a hand- 



Councillor Mamun Rashid: 
boycott 


ful of abstentions. But it seems the 
result would have been too close to 
call if the new applicants had been 
accepted and the dissidents had not 
boycotted the vote. 

Will there be a split in Tower Ham¬ 
lets? Not if Galloway has anything 
to do with it. He has clearly been 
hard at work behind the scenes and 
now the dissident councillors are 
denying anything is amiss. When 
we spoke to them the day after the 
AGM, they were all less than forth¬ 
coming, although none of them de¬ 
nied they had stayed outside the 
meeting and not taken part in the 
vote. Miah referred us to Respect 
spokesperson Rob Hoveman 
(SWP), Rashid had “no comment” 
and Chowdhury said he “didn’t 
know much” about the affair • 

Huw Bynon 
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